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The Speeial Class and Amerigo 
By META L. ANDERSON, Ph.D. 


Pisses. over seven years old, 
was in the first grade. He never 
looked at anyone straight, but always 
furtively. Amerigo’s activities were 
always destructive. He would tear 
papers and books, hide pencils, and 
destroy the materials the other boys 
~nd girls were using. He would inter- 
rupt conversation and was silent when 
spoken to. His two years’ superiority 
in age gave him physical advantages 
over the first-graders of which he was 
well aware. The notice he attracted 
gratified his desire to be important. 
In spite of all the attention Amerigo 
received from the teacher she reported 
that during his two years’ school 
attendance he had not learned to read, 
write, or recognize numbers. 

An investigation showed that 
Amerigo belonged to a fine Italian- 
American family, one of a number of 
children. All of the other children 
in the family had been well behaved, 
and either had made or were making 
excellent records in school. Amerigo 
was a misfit at home as well as in 
school, where much pressure was 
brought to bear on him. His parents 
wanted him to be like his brothers 
and sisters. 

Amerigo was then referred to our 
Department of Child Guidance. An 
examination disclosed the fact that 
he had an intelligence quotient of 
only 65. His brothers and _ sisters 


ONE ROOM OF SEVERAL, FURNISHED AND 
DECORATED IN THE SPECIAL CLASS BY 


PRIMARY-GRADE CHILDREN 
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probably had intelligence quotients of 
110 or higher. The injustice of 
expecting Amerigo to compete with 
other boys and girls of his own age 
was at once apparent. On the recom- 


NoTE: A recent survey of twenty-six 
New York State communities dis- 


closed that two children out of every 
hundred are problems to their teachers 
This situation is wide- 


and families. 
Spread. | 
Dr. Anderson, who is in charge of | 
the Binet Department, Newark, New 
Jersey, Public Schools, in this article 
makes a plea for these neglected chil- 
dren. She would have us campaign 
| for the special class where the problem 
| child is educated with others whom he 
may challenge but not bully, children 
duller or as bright as he; in short, with 
children who compete with him on 
more or less equal terms. 


mendation of the clinic, Amerigo was 
admitted to a _ special class for 
mentally retarded children. 


Vax: special class in which 
Amerigo was placed was a controlled 
situation where his education could be 
begun, based on an understanding of 
his nature and his needs. 

No miracle happened, but gradually 
this boy developed under the skilled 


direction of the special class teacher 
who studied his anti-social ways and 
was not annoyed by them. His ina- 
bility to learn challenged the teacher 
to find some way to break down the 
barriers which hindered his progress. 
When the teacher discovered that 
Amerigo, in spite of his shy and furtive 
ways, had some capacity for leader- 
ship, she taught him how to manage 
the motion-picture machine and soon 
he was in complete charge. He be- 
came movie-director, to give him his 
grand title. With this start, Amerigo 
gradually fitted into the academic 
work and the activity program of the 
class. The other members of the 
class respected him and he behaved 
well and worked well, because his 
mates expected him to lead and help 
them. 

It looked now as if the school 
situation would work out satisfactorily 
for Amerigo, but there was still the 
home problem. No matter how much 
Amerigo improved he could not catch 
up with his brothers and sisters who 
were preparing for high school and 
college. The family constantly com- 
plained that Amerigo was obstinate, 
would not work hard enough to be as 
bright as the other children. It was 
just as difficult, if not more so, to 
train the family to understand 
Amerigo’s slow progress and his limi- 
tations, as it was to give him his 


A SPECIAL CLASS ACTIVITY IN “‘CLEAN LIVING” 
INCLUDED THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE 


OF DRESSING TABLE 
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start toward better adjustment. Con- 
siderable tact was needed over a 
period of time to make the family 
understand that Amerigo would never 
be able to do the work required ina 
high school as at present organized. 
But the family was at last persuaded 
to be patient with Amerigo and he 
began to move faster in the direction 
the school and the family wanted 
him to go. So much can be accom- 
plished when the school and the family 
co-operate! 

At the end of two years in the special 
class, Amerigo had covered three 
years’ work. A re-examination 
showed that his intelligence quotient 
had leaped twenty points. The train- 
ing had provided him with the oppor- 
tunity to use all of the ability he 
possessed. Amerigo learned to love 
the special class which had given him 
such opportunities and happiness, and 
it took persuasion to get him to return 
to the fourth grade where he could 
test his ability along with the common 
run of children of his own age. : 

Two years have passed and Amerigo 
is still, progressing in the regular 
grades. He is still a bit shy and there 
are times when he wants to return to 
the special class. However, with the 
understanding teaching he is receiving, 
Amerigo ought to complete the work 
of the elementary school. If the 
high school curriculum is revamped 
by the time he is ready to enter, he 
may be able to carry on there; who 
knows? 


A: the time of the first examina- 
tion Amerigo’s mental age was four 
years and 8 months although he was 
7 years and 2 months chronologically. 
Another child of the same age, with 
the same mental age and intelligence 
quotient, would not necessarily show 
the same characteristics. There are 
individual differences among the men- 
tally retarded as there are among 
normal or superior children. Another 
child with an identical intelligence 
quotient and with the same mental 
and chronological age might be well 
behaved from the teacher’s point of 
view. One child with an intelligence 
quotient of 65 might be feeble-minded 
and another child with the same intel- 
ligence quotient might be mentally 
retarded but not feeble-minded at all. 

The responsibility of determining 
whether a child is feeble-minded should 
not rest with the teacher. Only a 
skilled and experienced psychologist 
or psychiatrist can make a diagnosis 
of feeble-mindedness. psycho- 


metric test gives us the numerical 
facts in regard to mental age and 
intelligence quotient and these help 
us to know why certain children are 
unable to progress along academic 
lines. 

It was rather easy in Amerigo’s 
case to decide that further study was 
needed. In the case of a mentally 
retarded child who shows no active 
behavior difficulty the teacher is more 
apt to let his case drift, hoping that 
he will wake up and progress as other 
children do. In the meantime the 
constant failure of the quiet child 
sinks into his very being and makes 
him an exceedingly difficult individual 
to improve to the limit of his ability. 
On the whole the child who is a 
behavior case seems always to get 
the better of the bargain because he 
commands attention earlier than his 
brother who is quiet and undisturbing 
to his fellows. 

Amerigo was fortunate in attending 
a school where there was a class 
suited to his needs. The special class 
teacher began just where Amerigo was, 


determining his condition by the use 
of standard tests. She used every 
means the school system offered to 
discover the remedies for his dis- 
abilities and at the same time she 
emphasized any social ability he pos- 
sessed. The special class teacher 
aimed to do a good teaching job. It 
was not different, except in degree, 
from that of any good grade teacher. 
So the special class teacher and the 
grade teacher have many common 
problems. 

Although it is not the class teacher's 
responsibility to determine the mental 
ability of her pupils, she does have 
the responsibility of getting informa- 
tion from the proper sources in regard 
to this ability, and then of seeing to 
it that each child progresses to the 
limit of this ability. She must under- 
stand and know how to use the 
facilities the school and the school 
system have to offer. She must know 
how to use and how to interpret the 
results of the achievement and diag- 
nostic tests. And she must know how 
to use good teaching methods based 
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on the findings of these tests, keeping 
careful records of the individual 
achievement and progress of each 
child. 


Tix special class teacher must 
also know how to use the facilities of 
the school and the school system, and 
how to use achievement and diag- 
nostic tests. She must likewise know 
how to use good teaching methods 
based on the findings of the tests, 
and above all must keep careful 
records of the achievement and 
progress of each individual child. 
The difference between the two 
teachers is that the special class 
teacher is expert in reaching slow- 
learning children and the regular 
grade teacher has prepared herself for 
teaching children of average ability. 
Each should understand the other’s 
problem. Children who improve as 
Amerigo did should be returned to the 
grade suited to their age and find 
there an understanding teacher. Chil- 
dren sent from the grades to a special 


D PAIN ENERY FOR THE SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


class should find an 
understanding teacher 
who is determined to 
capitalize all the ability 
the child possesses. 

Amerigo was _ for- 
tunate, in that he was 
placed in a special class 
early. If he had worried 
along in the grades, 
passing from one_ to 
another because he was 
too big for the lower 
one until he had reached 
a fifth grade or even the 
fourth, it would have 
been difficult, if not im- 
possible, to fit him for 
any graded system. This 
has been proved over and 
over again. 

The mentally retarded 
child who is 14 years old 
and who has, let us say, 
a mental age of 8, pre- 
sents a complicated prob- 
lem in education. His 
social needs are those of 


AS MOVIE DIRECTOR, HE DEVEL- 
OPED A FEELING OF ABILITY 


the junior or senior high school child. 
His problems are those of the ado- 
lescent, with the added complication of 
having low mental ability with which 
to cope with those problems. His 
mental equipment is only that of a 
child in the third grade. It is obvious 
that the ordinary curriculum for a 
third grade planned for eight-year-old 
children would not meet the needs of 
the older child of experience and social 
development. His curriculum must 
provide activities and subjects which 
will recognize this experience and meet 


the interests and social needs of the 
older child. 


This can be done by giving the chil- 
dren from 12 to 14 years of age activi- 
ties which are of junior, or senior, 
high-school grade, and at the same 
time plan their academic work on the 
level of their mental ability. The 
teachers of mentally retarded boys 
and girls in the higher schools will 
need to be teachers of children and 
use the subjects they teach as means 
to that end. The subjects selected 
will need to be those which carry 
industrial values and social habits as 
well as manipulative skills. The 
activity subjects will be taught in 
such a way as to provide opportunity 
to utilize any academic ability the 
children have and provide oppor- 
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Then to Now in the Cornfield 


Tae early history of corn is 
closely mingled with that of the 
Indians. Ears of corn wrought in gold 
and silver were used to decorate their 
temples, and well-preserved kernels 
have been found in the prehistoric 
mounds of Ohio and in the ancient 
tombs of the cliff-dwellers. In Mexico 
corn was a part of the Indians’ religion 
and entered into their religious cere- 
monies. We read, “In their holiest 
temples the Incas offered heaven-sent 
maize, and Montezuma’s festal bread 
was made of its sacred meal.”’ 

Until the white men had learned 
from the Indians how to raise corn and 
prepare it for cooking, they had a dif- 
ficult time. If the Pilgrims had not ac- 
cidentally discovered some corn that 
had been hidden by the Indians, many 
more of them would have died of starva- 
tion that first winter in Plymouth. 
These facts led us into the unit of 
teaching which follows. 

We used a school exhibit of corn, ten 
samples of corn products put up in 
three-ounce bottles, to stimulate inter- 
est. These samples show starch, corn 
syrup and corn oil. We have also an 
exhibit of cereals made from corn. 
There are many other ways of introduc- 
ing the subject, such as wetting a 
sponge and placing a few kernels of 
corn in it. Place the sponge on a small 
dish in a sunny window for a few days. 


HUSKING CORN FOR MARKET 


By CORA P. EMERSON 


It is easy to arouse interest with 
pictures. ‘“The Taos Indian’’ pub- 
lished in inexpensive prints is a good 
picture for study. Read and dramatize 
parts of ‘‘Hiawatha.’’ The two stories 
we enjoyed most were ‘‘Hiawatha’s 
Fasting” and Feast of Mon- 
damin.’’ Read the poem, “‘Columbia’s 
Emblem,” to the class and help them 
to understand it. It contains many new 


NoTE: This unit of activity based on 
the study of corn was used successfully 
by the author in the fourth and fifth 
grades of the Northampton, Massa- 


chusetts, Public Schools. It has 
especial timeliness this month when 
Indian lore is coloring the October 
classroom. 


words for the average child. Have 
the class read ‘‘Maize, the Nation’s 
Emblem,” by Celia Thaxter, and learn 
this verse: 


*‘America, from thy broad breast 
It sprang, beneficent and bright, 
Of all thy gifts from heaven the best, 
For the world’s succor and delight.”’ 


Outline 
1. Name and History 
A. Maize or Indian corn 
a. The plant 
1. Roots 


2. Stalk 
3. Leaves 
4. Flowers 
b. The ear 
c. Varieties 
Pop-corn 
Flint 
Dent 
Flour 
Origin of name and the meaning 
Use among the Indians 
Help to the colonists 
Introduction into Europe 
Its present importance as a 
product 


2. Method and Cost of Production 
A. Manner of planting 
a. In hills 
b. By drilling 
B. Method of cultivation 
a. By hand 
b. By machinery 
C. Most favorable soil and weather 
conditions 
D. Manner of harvesting 
a. By hand sickle 
b. By machinery 
E. Cost of production 
a. Small increase in cost with in- 
creased production per acre 
F. Selection of seed 


3. Importance of Corn 
A. World’s crop 
B. Where chiefly grown 


+ Illustrations: Courtesy, Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System 
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a. United States greatest pro- 
ducer 
b. Corn Belt”’ 
C. Varying Uses 
As food 
As forage 
In paper-making 
In manufacture of alcohol 
In artificial rubber making 
Miscellaneous uses 


® 


4. Enemies of Corn 

Root louse 

Corn-ear worm 
European corn-borer 
Corn smut 


5. Corn Clubs 


§ A. Purposes 
a. To diminish trend from farm 

to city 
b. To teach new and _ better 


a methods 
c. To introduce corn-production 
into new territory 


d. To vitalize work in rural 
schools 
B. Methods 
a. Competition 
b. Special instruction 
Problem Questions 
er 1. What are the botanical char- 


acteristics of corn? 
2. What is the history of corn, native 
of what place, and carried to what 


places? 
3. What are the best methods for 
n- cultivating and harvesting corn? 


4. What is the food value of corn? 

5. What are some of the by-products 
of corn? 

6. What is the geographical 
tribution of corn? 


dis- 


m 
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CUTTING GREEN CORN 
FOR THE SILO 


What is 
Clubs? 


the value of Corn 


Subject-Matter Content 


Tix corn plant is beautiful as 
well as useful. It has glossy dark green 
leaves that rustle in the breeze. The 
stalk is very straight and sturdy, with 
many joints that look like rings. The 
long slender leaves clasp the stalk at 


these rings. The corn plant has two 

blossoms, which are found in different 

places. The husks are heavy and 
(Continued on page 42) 
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San Mateo County, California, Rural Schools 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL HAS RARE OPPORTUNITIES FOR DRAMATIZING PRIMITIVE LIFE 


Indian Life in the Seeond Grade 
By PANSY JEWETT ABBOTT and ELEANOR FREEMAN 


L. is doubtful if the study of 
Indian life should be carried on below 
the second grade. First-grade children 
as a rule do not have the proper founda- 
tion and background to appreciate and 
interpret processes of life among 
primitive races. 

Indian life is far removed from the 
activities of home and the community. 
However, the Indian is not unknown to 
children and “playing Indian” is of 
intense interest. This interest is no 
doubt due to the dramatic instinct. 
The Indians’ picturesque costumes and 
their mode of living, so easily dram- 
atized in play time, as well as a natural 
interest in Indian stories is a valid 
reason for the grade placement. The 
following outline utilizes the children’s 
natural interests and may well begin 
the study of primitive life that will be 
continued in later grades. 

Time 

About six weeks or two months. 

No attempt is made to limit the ex- 
tent of this activity, because the needs 
and interests of the group should de- 
termine the duration and extent of the 


The rural schools of San Mateo 
County, California, under the direc- 
tion of Pansy Jewett Abbott, County 
Superintendent, and Eleanor Free- 
man, Director of Rural Education, are 
doing outstanding teaching in_ the 


social studies. This unit on Indian 
Life from their ‘Course in the Social 
Studies, Grades One to Six,’’ has been 
found successful in  country-school 
work, and ts adaptable to similar 
situations elsewhere. 


study. The time given is merely sug- 
gestive. 
1. Purpose 


a. Knowledge of Indians and Indian 
life. 


Appearance Clothing 
Traits of character Games and sports 
Food Music 
Shelter Occupations 


b. To give the child a basis for com- 
paring the simple life of the Indian 
with his own life, stressing similarities. 

c. To increase observation. 

d. To develop an eagerness to con- 
tribute to class activities. 


e. Further ability to use tables of 
contents in readers and _ reference 
books. 

f. To increase interest in gathering 
materials from various sources. 

g. To gain in courtesy and ability 
to work together effectively. 


2. Plan 


The teacher should develop an 
interest in Indian life. The following 
means of stimulating interest are sug- 
gested: 


Reading Indian stories to the group. 

Examining and discussing Indian 
pictures. 

Providing a’ display of Indian ma- 
terials. The teacher may arrange a 
situation in the classroom to stimulate 
the children. 

Providing stereographs, slides, and 
reference books for the children to 
look at and discuss. 


3. Development 


Practically all subjects of the cur- 
riculum should be correlated in the 
development of an activity. 


10 
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LANGUAGE 
The following topics are suggested: 
How the Indian made his home 
The Indian’s food 
The Indian’s clothing 
Planning an Indian village 
Weaving and bead decorations 
Indian weapons and wars 
Indian amusements 
Cooking implements 
Home life 
Indian writing 
Planning the material needed for the 
Indian wigwam 


COMPOSITION 
Co-operative stories should be de- 
veloped by the group. Emphasis 
should be placed upon the one, two, 
and three sentence composition stress- 

ing sequence of thought. 


EVALUATION LESSONS 


The purpose of these lessons is to 
afford the children the opportunity to 
discuss and evaluate their original 
drawings as well as pictures that have 
been gathered from books and maga- 
zines. Lessons of this type should lead 
to better drawings and greater de- 
velopment of the creative instinct. 


Goop ENGLISH EXERCISES AND DRILLS 
Errors made during the discussion 


periods provide the basis for these 
drills. 


Creative Expression: 
Narrating and telling stories 
Creating bits of prose or verse 


Dramatization: 
Hunting in the forest 
Weaving 
Indian cooking 
Indian stories 
Around the fire 
The Indian Festival 
At the trading station 
Signaling with blankets 
Letter writing 
Fire making 

Reading: 
Reading printed phrases and words 
Indian village 
Bow and arrow 
Wild animals 
Indian baskets 
Americans 
Clothing of skins 
Forest 
Hunting and fishing 
Indian wigwam 
Indian chief 
Deer, bear and other animals 
Rug making 


Indian girl, Indian boy 
Canoe 


These words and phrases may be 
introduced and used in a number of 
ways. Pupils should recognize and be 
able to read labels or words and phrases 
from charts. The game instinct will be 
helpful in word and phrase drills. 
Reading stories from large charts made 
of wrapping paper will be found help- 
ful. These stories, made and printed 
by the teacher, may be as simple and 
as advanced as desired. One reading 
group may have a very simple story, 
while another group may have some- 
thing more suited to its needs. Stories 
made by the children during the 
language period. A story made by the 
pupils during the language period may 
be printed on a large piece of paper for 
a reading lesson for a certain group. 

Stories from books. A list of Indian 
materials follows this activity. Some 
of these are especially good for audience 
reading and small groups of second and 
third grade pupils. 


WRITING 
Word and Phrases: 
Indians bows and arrows 
deer skins 
wigwam forest 


Indian homes Indian village 


Sentences: 


See the Indian. 

I am an Indian. 

The Indian hunts in the forest. 
We made a bow and an arrow. 


Stories: 


The Indian lives near the forest. 
He hunts in the forest for animals. 
He eats them for food. 

The Indian lives in a wigwam. 

It is made of skins. 

Designs are made on the skins. 
Spelling: 

For the second and third grades. 
During the development of the activity 
select words suited to the children’s 
needs and interest. Spend time only 
on those words that have general use 
in written vocabulary. 

Example: deer, canoe, forest, Indian, 
rug, wigwam, skins. 


ARITHMETIC 
Counting: 
Beads, arrows, Indians in a tribe. 


Writing Numbers: 

Number of Indians, and other re- 
lated numbers, as dimensions and 
measurements used in construction 
work. 


Measuring for construction work. 


Simple Combination Problems: 
3 Indians and 4 Indians are 7 
Indians, and the like. 

Playing at trading provides experiences 
in counting, and combinations. 

Estimating and checking expenses of 
excursions, a trip to the museum, 
cost of construction materials, 
Indian festival. 


DRAWING 


Illustrating stories. 
Handwork: making canoe, bow and 


arrow, designs, wigwam, Indian 
dresses. 
Making Indian headgear, clothing, 
money. 


Construction work on large scale; 
Indian village, large wigwam, forest. 


Music 
Singing Indian songs. 
Indian dances. 
Listening to records. 
Playing Indian music, toy orchestra. 
Creative verse. 
Expression through rhythmic dances. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Playing games of Indian children. 
Indian war dance. 

Developing strong muscles like Indians. 
Working out original rhythms. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Indian festival 
Excursions: museum, library, trading 
post. 
Exhibit of materials collected. 
Grinding Indian meal in pantomime. 
Weaving Indian baskets and rugs. 
Making simple vegetable and fruit 
dyes: 


Materials Color 
Beets red 
Grass green 
Iris lavender 
Tea yellow 
Coffee brown 
Onions yellow 
Spinach green 
Mustard yellow 
Leaves green 
Blueing blue 
Grape juice purple 
Oak bark brown 
Cranberries pink 
Persimmon orange 
Walnut brown 
Bark brown 
Charcoal black 
Bougainvillea purple 
Clay (red) red brown 
Grapes (blue) purple 
Peach leaves brown 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Teaching Non-English Beginners 


By ARTHUR E. HACKETT 


7 HAVE not only had experience 
in teaching English to Indian children, 
but in teaching English to non-English 
speaking foreign children. In many 
ways the situations are similar. I 
should like, at the outset, to have you 
think with me of several important 
considerations of this problem other 
than the actual teaching. These are: 

Know the child of preschool age if 
possible. Know his parents and his 
home life. Meet him in the home, at 
community and other meetings, at the 
store and the church. 

Gain his confidence and then keep it. 

Make the child feel at ease. 

Make friends with the child. Let 
him see that you are his friend. Show 
a real interest in him, and in the things 
he likes and does. 

Rebuke, ridicule, or laughing at a 
non-English speaking child will never 
help him. Any expression, rather than 
correctness of expression, is what we 
want, especially at first. If we were to 
express ourselves in the language 
known to the child, perhaps we would 
make a worse job of it than he does in 
trying to use our language. 

Keep the objectives of teaching 
always in mind. 


I. the first place English pro- 
nunciation is difficult. This must be 
considered in teaching beginners. Re- 
member again that one wants spon- 
taneous expression from the child, and 
that rules of grammar must not be 
taught at the beginning. One can, in- 
directly, lead the child to use correct 
forms in many natural situations. 

Effective English can be taught only 
when the children speak it all the time. 
Therefore, require the older children to 
use English when they speak to the 
beginners. I know you are saying, 
‘““How are we to do this?” In reply 
may I tell of one method we have suc- 
cessfully used in our Indian School. 

The Lakotah language was spoken 
in nearly every home in the district. 
Most of the children knew little or no 
English when they commenced school. 
At the Agency, a short time before 
school began, I obtained several copies 
of very good library books. At home, 
Mrs. Hackett and I worked out a plan 


which would permit each child to take 
home a library book on Friday and 
keep it until the following Thursday, 
provided he had used only English dur- 


| Nore: From early Indian life, we 
| turn to teaching English today to 
Indian and Mexican pupils, described 
by Mr. Hackett, who is in charge of 
Number 24 Day School, an Indian 


school on Pine Ridge Reservation, 
Wanblee, South Dakota. The problem 
Mr. Hackett is solving successfully is 
a@ common one in our schools, and his 
suggestions are applicable wherever 
there are non-English speaking pupils. 


ing the preceding week. I showed the 
pupils the books, the bright covers, 


some of the pictures, and read a few of 
the stories. I then instructed them as 
to the care of the books. The books 
were then laid away until Friday after- 
noon. At the time the project was be- 
gun we had only five pupils, but two of 
them received books the first week. 
I kept right on with the plan. When a 
new pupil entered school he was told 
of the books. We had the co-operation 
of nearly every pupil right from the 
start. Even the beginners were proud 
of the fact that they could use so many 
English words, and they enjoyed the 
books, even if they served only to de- 
velop reading readiness in some of 
them. 


I, a very short time the children 
regulated their use of English on the 
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PROJECTS THAT UTILIZE A CONTENT OF FAMILIAR IDEAS 


Courtesy, Agnes Meyer, Rural School, Pempe, Arizona 


MAKING A MEXICAN HOUSE IS A PURPOSEFUL ACTIVITY IN 
LANGUAGE AS WELL AS MANUAL SKILL 
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playground and in the schoolroom. 
If a child used a Lakotah word, I 
would hear another child say, “You 
are not speaking English.”” When we 
as teachers can get pupil discipline 
rather than teacher discipline to func- 
tion in our schools we shall have gone a 
long way towards solving one of our 
greatest problems. I want to make it 
plain that the change cannot be made 
in a day or a week, but with persistent, 
patient effort on the part of the teacher 
and with the co-operation of the chil- 
dren, the change is sure to come. I 
have found that long before the end of 
the school year, all children would be 
speaking English. Very seldom did we 
hear a word of Lakotah. The following 
year, the problem of getting children to 
speak English at all times was very 
simple. During the first year the chil- 
dren read from two to twenty-six 
library books per child. With the 
exception of a few weeks in the fall, 
we had an average of twenty-five 
children in school. 

I consider our plan a two-fold one in 
getting the child to speak more and 
better English, for he was not only 
broadening his English-speaking vo- 
cabulary through the reading of books, 
but he was also putting the English he 
was learning into practice. In plans of 
this kind the teacher must never forget 
the importance of securing home co- 
operation. We constantly discussed 
with the parents the advisibility of the 
child using English all the time at 
school. As a whole we received real 
help from the parents. The children 
were made to feel that the plan was 
theirs as well as ours and this helped 
us in getting results. Oral recitation 
work greatly improves when one can 


get pupils to speak English all the time 
at school. 


Tax first thing to do with beginners 
is to teach them an English-speaking 
vocabulary of several words. Incident- 
ally and in class I teach the names 
of objects that are in the schoolroom, 
and on the playground. I lead the 
child to the object named, point to 
it and ask him to pronounce its 
name after I say it. At the beginning 
the child is not interested in the quality 
of things, so I use no adjectives. Later 
he can distinguish ‘“‘large’’ ball, 
book, “green’’ book. I might 
add that for the sake of drawing and 
coloring, I teach the colors as soon as 
possible. In teaching the quality of 
things one can utilize feeling, as the 
“rough” stone or ‘‘smooth’’ ball. 

In learning any new language let 


the child name objects and carry on 
activities with which he is most 
familiar. He can name parts of his 
body, articles of clothing, foods and 
the many things, as scissors, chalk, 
paper, books, that he uses in the 
schoolroom. Besides these, I mount 
pictures from catalogs on brown wrap- 
ping paper. These charts are valuable 
material in teaching English. When 
the names of objects are learned we 
can add: ‘We sleep in a bed,” “We 


THE OLDER INDIAN BOY SPEAKS ENG- 
LISH TO THE YOUNGER ONE 


cut with scissors,” and ‘“‘We read 
books.”” After learning such words as 
scissors, paste, colors, paper, we can 
add: ‘‘May I please have the paste?”’ 
or “May I please use your pencil?” 
After teaching singular words I teach 
their plural.by illustrating their mean- 
ing and use in various ways. And I 
teach the words that sound alike, but 
only those that can be accompanied by 
action, pictures, or illustration. Since 
comprehension is one of the hard 
things for the non-English speaking 
child to get, we should never teach 
him meaningless words. 

I always familiarize the child with 
quite a large speaking vocabulary be- 
fore beginning the regular reading. It 
is well to use the words that the teacher 
knows will occur later in the chart and 
the primer. When introducing the 
written work, use the same object, 
action, and descriptive word as used 
orally. In language class we talk about 
the horses the children ride to school, 


the dogs at home and their everyday 
work and play. In the written work 
given on the blackboard and later used 
as seat work, we use the same words. 
Phrase and sentence development 
grow out of our using the same words 
which we learned singly. In teaching 
phrases one can show the use of the 
various prepositions by placing the 
objects in different positions, as ‘“‘under 
the stove,”’ “‘on the desk.’”’ I use action 
cards in the latter part of the primer 
grade. 


I, summarizing, I would em- 
phasize these suggestions: 


1. Develop an oral English vocabulary 
through many conversational exer- 
cises. 


2. Secure co-operation of older pupils, 
through their use of English with 
the younger children. 


3. Present English orally, making the 
meaning clear by action, objects, 
or pictures. 


4. Use many examples to assure com- 
prehension or relationship between 
the word and the idea con- 
veyed. 


5. Use home, play, and everyday ex- 
periences for basis of school work. 


6. Always develop first the words and 
phrases that the child will need 
first. 


7. Use written work only when the 
child can develop oral expres- 
sion. 


8. Use much new material. Do not go 
over the same material again and 
again. This new material will 
present words in different rela- 
tions. 


9. Have plenty of purposeful, con- 
structive seat work, and no useless 
““‘busy work.” 


10. Have plenty of games and much 
dramatization of words, sentences, 
and stories to aid the child in com- 
prehension. 


11. Encourage the use of English 
words through confidence and 
praise, and not through rebuke or 
ridicule. 


12. Know the child of preschool age. 


13. Familiarize the child with a large 
speaking vocabulary before giving 
him a reader. 
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The Kindergarten Discussion Period 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Tue problem of the classroom 
conference is to secure a lively par- 
ticipation in the discussion of the 
activities presented in a manner that 
will permanently raise the level of 
the conduct of each of its members. 
Many difficulties may arise to prevent 
the desired results; such as, hclding 
the interest of the class; talking 
by others while someone is _ spcak- 
ing; non-participation of some on 
account of shyness; loud talking, 
and poor posture. All these pos- 
sibilities argue for beginning a daily 
discussion period in the kindergarten. 

It will be the function of the teacher 
to select, through critical observation, 
the problem for discussion that will 
hold the interest of the class; to 
appeal to fairness when the speaker is 
disturbed; to encourage the shy child; 
to praise the soft voices when some 
speak too loud; and to call attention 
to correct posture. 

The danger resulting from holding 
too long a conference may be avoided 
by limiting the time to the child’s 
span of interest, the average time 
being fifteen minutes. 

The teacher avoids talking too 
much; that is, supplying information 
that the class can furnish. When the 
class gives destructive criticism un- 
justly, the teacher tries to create 
sympathy for the child who has done 
his best, and emphasizes courtesy at 
all times. 

Certain definite aims will guide 
the discussion period in the kinder- 
garten: 


To adjust the child to the school 
situation. 

To release the powers of the indivi- 
dual for independent thinking. 

To provide wide opportunity for free 
conversation. 

To increase the ability of the child to 
make wise judgments. 

To develop the child’s ability to see 
wider meanings in his own work and 
that of others. 

To extend the opportunity for ethical 
conduct. 

To develop a growing ability: 

1. To work together. 

2. To plan together. 

3. To exchange ideas in arriving at a 

common purpose. 


4. To concentrate on a problem for a 
longer period. 

5. To develop ability to discriminate 
between interesting or important 
facts and trivialities. 


The Child Enters Kindergarten 


PuPIL PARTICIPATION 
Responds to greeting of teacher. 
Takes off his own wrap and hangs it 

on hook provided. 
Places flowers he has brought in 
suitable vase. 


Note: The public schools of Berkeley, 
California, have concluded one of the 
most thorough curriculum revisions in 
the United States. The Course of 
Study for the kindergarten and elemen- 
mentary school which resulted recog- 
nizes social-science aims and _ the 
necessity for new socialized relation- 
ships in the schools. 

This presentation of the place of the 
conference in the kindergarten program 
clarifies a problem that presents itself 
always in conducting activity projects. 

The Berkeley Committee responsible 

for the kindergarten curriculum in- 
| cluded: Mildred Anderson, Emma G. 
Ashburn, Edith B. Austin, Mildred 
M. Brant, Arline P. Clements (re- 
signed), Madeline R. Harrison, Mary 
L. Hickey, Ruby-Ethel Lamb, Sue 
Starkweather, Ruth H.  Starratt, 
Marion Sauers, Josie Stewart, Hilda 
Turner; Ruby Minor, Chairman, 
Director of Kindergartens and Ele- 
mentary Education, Director of Curric- 


ula in Kindergartens and Elementary 
Schools. 


Helps arrange room. 

Brings a doll or a toy engine from 
home. 

Builds with blocks, digs in sand, draws 
with crayons, strings beads. 


‘TEACHING PROCEDURE 


The teacher plans to greet each 
child on entrance, and confer with 
him relative to the routine of the 
school situation. The teacher: 


1. Shows care of wraps. 

Explains use of toilet and lavatory. 

3. Invites help with the arrangement 
of the room. 

4. Provides a doll cradle or buggy or 


NO 


a picture book of engines (taking 
advantage of this opportunity 
to show careful use of books.) 

5. Presents materials as child is ready 
to work. Materials that pre- 
sent the least difficulty and 
require the least explanation 
should be presented first, with a 
gradual increase of responsi- 
bility. 


Individual Child’s Problem 


PARTICIPATION 


He wishes to put rockers on a bed 
he has just made, and does not know 
how to nail them on. 

He wishes to put a rudder on his 
airplane, but does not know how to 
nail it upright. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 


During the work period the teacher 
often holds individual conferences, 
at which time a child presents his 
problem to her. 

By her wise interrogations she 
draws the information he desires from 
this past experience. 

Perhaps an interested child near by 
will contribute an answer to his 
problem, or perhaps he may gain 
information from a child who has 
passed through the same experience 
at an earlier date. 


Child as a Member of a Group 


PARTICIPATION 


A small group of children are 
building a boat, but they have reached 
the point where there is no further 
progress. 

A small group has completed draw- 
ing a fish pond in a garden. The 
child, as a member of this group, 
wishes to add goldfish, but in attempt- 
ing the drawing feels dissatisfied with 
his results and seeks help. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 


During’ the free work period it is 
often advisable to have a small group 
conference with those children inter- 
ested in certain activities. 

The teacher calls the group together, 
shows them Boyd’s “‘Book on Boats,”’ 
and their efforts are discussed. 

The group is called together and 
pictures of goldfish are shown, aud 
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the striking characteristics discussed 
(color, size, etc.). 


Larger-Group Conference 
PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
Child exhibits work to group: 


An airplane without a propeller. 

An engine without any cowcatcher. 

A finished auto. 

A doll bed with crooked end-pieces. 

An apron without strings and the 
pocket sewed up. 

A finished boat. 

A house built of blocks. 


Child expresses satisfaction with 
his results, or discloses the difficulties 
encountered while working with the 
materials. 

Makes helpful suggestions to other 
members of the group. 

Child makes impractical suggestions. 

“I painted a picture at the easel 
today. Here it is,” he says, address- 
ing the group and exhibiting his pic- 
ture, feeling wholly satisfied. 

Perhaps a child is making a doll 
cradle. He knows he has nailed the 
rockers on unevenly and wants to 
know how he can get them nailed 
straight. “I tried to nail them 
straight, but I couldn’t.” 

A small group has been working with 


clay. ‘‘How can I get the handle to 
stick on?” 

Someone has built a house and 
desires to hinge the door. Child 


suggests buying metal hinges to use 
for the door, and another child sug- 
gests using cloth. The teacher dis- 
courages the buying of metal hinges 
by having pupils evaluate each sug- 
gestion. After the discussion the 
worker is asked what he thinks he 
can do about it. 

Child nails 
smooth edges. 

Child persists in given task until 
results are evident. 

Child improves in second attempt 
at painting. 

Child asks questions which show 
limited information. 


well but neglects to 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 

After the free-work period has been 
brought to a close by a signal from 
the teacher, who plays a chord on the 
piano, sings a song, or sounds a gong, 
calling the children together, they 
carry their chairs and their work to 
the conference. 

Chairs placed in a semicircle make 
it possible for each child to hear and 
see the one who comes to the front to 
address the conference. The child is 


guided to select a chair of proper 
height for complete comfort and cor- 
rect posture. 

The teacher asks, “Who has an 
unfinished piece of work today?” Or, 
vice versa, the finished work may be 
presented first. 

If the time is too limited for each 
individual to present a product, like 
work may be exhibited at the same 
time. The teacher has already 
observed the problems and difficulties 
and selects for discussion those which 
she considers of most far-reaching 
importance. 

The teacher so guides the discussion 
that pupils respond in a natural man- 
ner to any need with suggestions 
which they think will help the worker 
to solve his problem. 

As a child in the group offers a sug- 
gestion to the one exhibiting finished 
work, or to the child presenting a 
problem before the conference, he 
either stands or raises his hand and is 
invited to talk. 

As pupils grow in self-control the 
conversation may proceed without 
any formal recognition. 

The wise teacher will exercise great 
care in making certain that all criticism 
is constructive. 

“Billy has nailed his airplane to- 
gether well, but I do see some rough 
edges that need sandpapering.”’ 

The teacher often asks a question 
to promote thoughtful and broadened 
judgment on the part of the children. 
“How can you tell that Bobbie has 
worked hard on this?” 

‘How has Mary improved her pic- 
ture today?” 

By her guidance in similar ways she 
helps the children to judge one 
another’s work so that each child will 
be helped towards the objective she 
has set for him in her own mind. 

The teacher supplies information or 
specifies where such can be found as 
she finds the children’s information 
limited on topics under discussion. 
When possible, needed information is 
given by other pupils. 


Child Interferes with Another’s 
Activity 


PUPIL PARTICIPATION 

Child is making a wagon at the work 
Hench, sees that some child has a 
piece of material that he needs and 
appropriates it. 

Child in his joy over the successful 
completion of an airplane, uninten- 
tionally knocks over the house of 
another. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 
Teacher in this type of discussion 
with group tries to bring out by her 
questions and suggestions whether 
the interference was intentional or 
whether done through lack of knowl- 
edge. Supplies knowledge. 


The Child Relates an Experience 
PUPIL PARTICIPATION 
Relates an experience following a 
visit to the Alameda airport. 
Relates an experience following a 
visit to grandmother’s in the country. 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 

Perhaps a child has just taken an 
interesting trip, or has just passed 
through an interesting experience. 
He is eager to tell it, and the teacher 
is quick to see the value of having him 
relate it to the group. 

So at an appropriate time she 
gathers the children about her and the 
first child relates his experience, or 
tells of his trip, ete. 


The Excursion 
Pupil PARTICIPATION 

Walks to the park to observe fami- 
liar trees and to watch for birds. 

Takes walk to fruit trees in 
bloom. 

Visits the yards of a little playmate 
to observe a pet rabbit, hen and 
chickens. 


see 


TEACHING PROCEDURE 
Before starting on any school excur- 
sion it is advisable to hold a con- 
ference period about correct behavior 
en route and upon arrival at destina- 
tion, drawing from the children the 
reasons for: 


1. Quiet yet happy manner of walk- 
ing along street. 

Stopping at crossings and looking 
both ways and waiting for signal 
of teacher before crossing streets. 

3. Advisability of taking partners. 


The teacher also brings out at this 
time the object of the trip, what 
things especially to observe, so that 
there will not be confusion in looking 
for too many details. 

If it is a nature excursion, the 
teacher keeps in mind the nature out- 
line for the month. 

After the return, the trip is talked 
over and what they have seen is dis- 
cussed, for this gives the teacher an 
idea of the child’s quickness and 
accuracy of observation and : powers 
of assimilating facts. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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Project Arithmetic. 


and Combinations 


As arithmetic teachers, we are 
no more concerned with skill and 
intelligence than we are with favorable 
emotional tone. Most of the dislikes 
and antipathies of later years take 
their origin in forgotten incidents of 
early life. We should therefore take 
special precautions in these first experi- 
ences with mathematics to make sure 
that the habitual mind-set toward the 
subject is always ‘fair and warmer.” 
Save rebukes and penalties for down- 
right meanness and mischief, but see 
that all well-intentioned efforts are 
associated with pleasure. Avoid even 
over-praise of the gifted, which is in 
itself a kind of punishment for the 


THE TOY CAFETERIA TEACHES 
SMALL-NUMBER RECOGNITION 
AND COMBINATIONS AT A GLANCE 


By FRANK M. RICH 


others, not in the genius class. Our 
first aim from now on is to make 


Note: Frank M. Rich, Principal 
School 2, Paterson, New Jersey, is 
making arithmetic a favorite as well 
as successful subject in his classrooms. 
In a series of articles in AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, he is describing those 
activities through which he capitalizes 


pupils’ interest and teaches funda- 
mental processes through his applica- 
tion of arithmetic to pupils’ daily 
living. 

The next article in this series will 


have to do with Numeration and the 
Tables. 


this subject of mathematics truly 
delightful. 


Toy Store and Cafeteria 


Tas toy store and 
cafeteria can be equipped 
with articles cut from colored 
paper in silhouette, touched 
up with colored paints or 
crayons and mounted on 
4%’ x 6” cards which are 
held, up, shelfwise, by 
horizontal strips of wire 


ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 


Small Numbers 


fly-screen or cloth mosquito netting. 
Cut slits 214”’ long every six inches in 
the hinges. Fold a5” strip of screen, 
pass it through the slits and fasten 
at the edges of the cover with sewing, 
eyelets or wire staples. 


Good suggestions for coloring cafe- 
teria dishes can be found in house- 
keeping magazines. Select a basic 
color of cream, tan, or gray and add 
touches of yellow, brown, green and 
so on to represent patches where foods 
are browned or vegetables lined or 
shaded. Soup bowls, cereal dishes, 
plates and cups can be cut from white 
paper as though foreshortened at an 
angle of 30°, a slit cut to represent 
the near edge of the rim, the colored 
pattern of the food inserted, and the 
whole mounted on the card. A good 
representation of lettuce, parsley and 
spinach is obtained by using crushed 
paper. 

The cafeteria offers good lessons in 
health as well as home economy. 
The menu can include bread or roll, 
.02; cocoa, .05; milk, .05; fruit, 
fresh and canned, .12, .13, .05; sweet 
chocolate, .o1, 02, .03, .05; salads, 
.05, .07, .12; crackers, cakes, pretzels, 
.O1; ice cream, .06; peas and potato 

(Continued on page 43) 
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Trees in Autumn 


By 


Tas stage is set in the back- 
ground with tall branches of autumn 
leaves to represent the edge of a forest. 
The floor is scattered with red, yellow, 
brown and green leaves. Six children 
represent trees and should be chosen 
according to size as follows. 

Locust, tall and thin 

RED MAPLE, the smallest of all 
Oak, sturdy and rather tall 

Eu, tall and supple 
HORSE-CHESTNUT, short and stout 
WHITE Bircuy, tall, thin and delicate 

The choruses may be composed of as 
many children as desired. 

Appropriate music would be Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Entrance to the Forest’ 
before the curtain goes up, and Schu- 
mann’s “Farewell to the Forest’ 
before the final scene. 


Scene I 


(First CuHorus, girls in red, yellow, 
green and yellow, and reddish brown 
dresses enter.) 

ALL SinG (Tune: “Here we go round 
the Mulberry Bush’): 


Here we go flitting among the trees, 
Among the trees, among the trees. 
Here we go flitting among the trees 
On a cold October evening. 


(They dance in and out among the 
trees, while music plays one verse softly.) 
Here we go resting upon the leaves 
Upon the leaves, upon the leaves. 
Here we go resting upon the leaves 
On a cold October evening. 

(All stand still, each with a hand on 
the forest leaves, as music is repeated.) 
We are the colors that autumn brings, 
Autumn brings, autumn brings, 

We are the colors that autumn brings 
To the trees in gay October. 


(All stand facing the audience with 
hands outstretched. On each hand there 
is disclosed a wide colored leaf of paper. 
Exit Chorus.) 


(ocusr enters in a fluttering 
greenish dress with a fringe of small 
leaves.) 

Rep MapLE (enters in a_ scarlet 
dress): Why haven’t you changed 
your dress, Locust? I took off my 
green one early in September. 


A Play for October 


LEONORA SILL ASHTON 


Locust: This is a good dress still. 
I don’t want to change it until I have 
to. 

Rep MapLe: I think you ought to 
change your dress like all the other 
trees when autumn comes. 

Locust: Little Red Maple, I'll 
change my dress when the time comes. 
I have something more important to 
think about than clothes just now. 

RED Maple: What is it? 

Locust: It’s something I have to 
plan by myself. There’s only one 
person in the forest who can help me. 

RED Maple: Who is it? 

Locust: You'll know in time. 

(RED MapLe shakes her scarlet dress 
and stands on the edge of the forest. 
Locust remains where she is standing.) 

Oak (enters dressed in reddish brown) : 
What’s all this argument about? 

RED Map.Le: I was only asking 
Locust why she didn’t change her 
dingy old dress now that autumn’s 
here. She’s worn it all summer. All 
the other trees have put on different 
colors. I shouldn’t think she’d like 
to be the only one of us not to make a 
change. 

Locust: And I told Red Maple I 
had other more important things to 
think about than clothes. 

(Oak walks over and he and Locust 
whisper together. Then he walks off 
the stage.) 

Locust: Oak is wonderful. I wish 
all the trees were as strong and quiet 
as he is. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT (enters with wide- 
spreading leaves on the hands): Have 
you heard the news? 

Locust and MAPLE: No, what is it? 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: children 
from the house on the edge of the 
forest have been gathering my nuts. 
They’ve taken some over by the fence 
across the field, and planted them. 
A whole row of horse-chestnut trees! 
Won't that be a sight? 

(HORSE-CHESTNUT spreads her hands 
and stretches her arms wide.) 

RED MAPLE (aside to Locust): She 
is conceited, talking like that. It 
takes years for trees to grow. 

Locust: I know it. 

ReD Map.e: Are you still thinking 
about that plan of yours? 


Locust: Yes. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: Did you two 
hear the interesting news I told you; 
about a whole row of horse-chestnut 
trees along the fence across the field? 

Locust: Yes, Horse-chestnut, we 
heard. It is good news. It will be 
beautiful. I’m glad the children are 
going to plant your nuts. 

RED MAPLE: Well, I’m glad to say 
I don’t need any children to plant 
my seeds. I have a little wing on 
each one, and the slightest breeze 
takes them flying off. They’re sure 
to find a place to sprout. 

Locust: You’re both very fortu- 
nate, Red Maple and Horse-chestnut. 

RED MapPLeE: Locust! What is the 
matter with you? You're dreadfully 
grumpy, and I can’t help but feel it’s 
allthat old dress. I wish you'd change 
it. You don’t know how much bet- 
ter you'd feel if you had a bright red 
or yellow one like the other trees. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: What is the mat- 
ter, Locust? 

Locust: It’s nothing that any of 
you trees can help me with. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: Well, who can 
then? 

(Locust does not answer.) 

Rep Map Le (aside to Horse-chest- 
nut): It’s the season of the year that 
affects her so. She’s at her best in 
the summer when her blossoms are out. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: Perhaps you're 
right. Her blossoms are the loveliest 
things among all the trees, handsomer 
than mine I'll admit. There’s noth- 
ing in the whole forest like a locust 
blossom. 


Cuorus of boys all dressed 
in brown with peaked brown caps that 
look like chestnuts. All sing to tune of 
‘London Bridge is falling down.’’) 


We are brown nuts falling down, 
Falling down, falling down. 

We are brown nuts falling down 
To be planted. 


(All drop to the ground on hands and 
knees while music continues playing 
softly through one verse.) 
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In the winter we will lie, 
We will lie, we will lie. 
In the winter we will lie 
In warm cover. 


(All lie flat on the ground, while 
music proceeds as before.) 

When the spring comes we will sprout, 
We will sprout, we will sprout. 

When the spring comes we will sprout 
With green leafing. 

(All kneel upright with small torches 
of green tissue paper held in their 
hands.) 

(Exit CHORUS.) 


(Ein enters): What’s going on 
here? 

RED MapPLeE: Oh, we’re just talking 
about the other trees. What a beauti- 
ful golden dress you have on, Elm. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: Just about the 
the color of mine only a different pat- 
tern. 

Exim: I like it, and I’m going to 
wear it just as long as I can. 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: That’s what I 
plan to do, but this is the time of 
year that’s hard on our clothes. Did 
you hear what the children from the 
house on the edge of the woods had 
done about my nuts? 

and HORSE-CHESTNUT 
together.) 

Rep Map.e (To Locust): Horse- 
chestnut does flaunt her leaves and 
talk a lot about herself and her nuts, 
doesn’t she? 

Locust: Yes, she does. You can’t 
say there’s anything retiring about 
her. Her buds are big, and her leaves 
are big, and her nuts are big. But 
that’s her nature, and she’s so good 
tempered and generous that— 

RED MapPLE (excitedly): Look who’s 
here! (Enter WHITE Brircu.) 

RED MapPLeE (whispering): Isn’t she 
the loveliest tree? 

Locust: There’s no one like her in 
all the woods. 

WHITE BircH: Well, Red Maple. 
I saw you a long way off. How are 
you, Locust? 

Locust: I’m well and beginning to 
think of winter like all the other trees. 

Waite Brircu: Of course you are. 
So am I. 

RED MaPLeE: What a beautiful dress 
you have on, White Birch. You look 
like the princess in the fairy tale the 
children were reading about last sum- 
mer when they had a picnic in the 
woods. She was dressed in gold and 
white satin. 

WHITE BrircH: Yellow seems to be 
all the fashion this fall. And red, too, 


talk 


only some trees don’t seem to find red 
becoming. You’re one that does, 
Maple, and you ought to be glad. 

RED MAPLE: Iam glad. Red is my 
favorite color. 


enters.) 


Waite Bircu: O, Oak I am glad to 
see you. What have you been doing 
lately? 

Oak: I’ve been dropping my acorns 
down on the ground. The night’s are 
getting cold. I thought it wasn’t 
any too early to do it. 

(HORSE-CHESTNUT and ELM join the 
group.) 

HORSE-CHESTNUT: The children did 
that for me. They planted a whole 
row of my nuts along the fence. 

Exim: The birds did that for me, 
way back in the summer time. They 
ate some of my tassels, and they took 
some others away to plant. 

BircH: They did it for me 
too. 

RED MAPLE: You know I have 
wings on my seeds. It’s very con- 
venient. When the time comes for 
them to plant themselves, they float a 
little way in the breeze and then down 
they go into the swamp. I wish 
they’d all come up. 

Bircu: That’s what all the 
trees wish. 

Eum: And what about you, Locust? 

(Locust stands very still and says 
nothing.) 

Oak: Hush, Elm. Have you for- 
gotten that Locust’s seeds are in 
heavy pods that cling to her branches 
far into the fall? It’s a question 
what to do about getting them planted. 

Eum: I wish I hadn’t said anything 
about it. 

Oak: Don’t think about that, but 
don’t say it again. 

RED MapPLeE: I heard what you two 
were saying. I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised if that was what made 
Locust so serious; what to do about 
her seeds. 

Oak: It’s something every tree 
must take care of itself. None of us 
can do anything about it. But every 
tree has some help, remember, Maple; 
the breeze or the birds, or the squirrels. 
All a tree has to do is just wait. 

RED MAPLE: You’re wise and under- 
standing, Oak. Are you going to 
wear that reddish suit of clothes right 
up to cold weather? 

Oak: I may put on a brown suit 
for the real winter months. 

RED MAPLE: I begin to feel as 
though winter were not very far off. 


boat, 


(MAPLE shakes herself and red leaves 
fall to the ground. 

(A sound is heard in the distance 
and leaves blow along the ground. This 
may be accomplished by a strong electric 
fan set in motion just outside the stage 


entrance. As the wind increases a 
vacuum cleaner may be turned on for 
the sound of wind. The children repre- 
senting the trees should have paper 
leaves concealed in the folds of their 
dresses. As the curtain goes down, 
these are blown in the air by the wind.) 


Scene II 


(Te Tree Children are all dressed 
in brown and gray tights and are stand- 
ing stiff and still against the bare 
branches in the background. The 
ground is white with cotton or some 
other substance to represent snow. Only 
the brown leaves of the Oak cling to his 
branches.) 

Locust (very gaunt and tall): Well, 
winter’s here again. 

RED MAPLE: You sound very happy 
about it. To me, spring seems a long 
time ahead. Just as soon as I can 
do it, you'll see my branches red 
against the snow. Do you like this 
weather, Locust? I thought your 
best time was summer. 

Locust: I don’t mind the cold and 
snow. 

RED MAPLE: And you didn’t change 
your dress at all. You wore that old 
rusty yellow one all through the 
autumn. I can’t see why you're so 
happy, Locust. Did that important 
thing you had to see about turn out 
all right? 

Locust: Yes, Maple. Everything’s 
just as it should be and I don’t mind 
how long the snow lies on the ground 
or how cold the weather is. 

RED MapPLeE (suddenly): Locust! I 
know! Your pods have gone! Who 
was it that helped you plant your 
seeds? 

Locust: The Winter Wind that 
swept the forest clean. I never can 
get along without him. That day he 
whirled through the woods and took 
all our leaves, he took my pods too. 
I had them all partly opened for him. 
As if my seeds had been in a little 
he carried them off sailing 
through the air, and left them in some 
open spaces to take root. 

RED MAPLE: I’m as glad as I can 
be, Locust. 

Oak: And soamI. Now the trees 
can have a peaceful, quiet winter 
because all their work is done. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Living Picture Study 


“FIESTA DAY,” Painted by Victor Higgins 


Az: appreciation is a common 
human possession, but like any other 
skill we only learn to excel in it by 
knowledge and practice. There is 
much pleasure in understanding pic- 
tures because, in a way, it is an exten- 
sion of personality through a language 
too subtle for words. Through knowl- 
edge and practice the artist learns to 
see beauty in his surroundings. It is 
his job so to organize the elements of 
beauty on his canvas that, through the 
perception of his senses and the execu- 
tion of his skill we may gain an in- 
creasing appreciation of the beautiful. 
This organization of elements involves 
structure. Although we frequently see 
landscapes or a group of still-life ob- 
jects which seem perfectly arranged 
for good composition the artist knows 
that for the success of his painting he 
must have structural balance. Three 
primary structural elements of paint- 
ing are line, notan and color. 

In last month’s study of the paint- 
ing ‘“‘June”’ the subject of line was dis- 
cussed. We found that opposition, 
transition, subordination, repetition 
and symmetry were used to create 
harmony of line. The subject of 
color is an extensive one and as these 
reproductions are in black and white 
we are not primarily concerned with 
color. Notan is a Japanese word for 
which there is no corresponding word 
in our language. Literally, it means 
dark-light, but it has come to mean 
more than that in structural balance. 
It means the harmonious relationship 
of dark masses to light masses and in- 
volves all values between white and 
black. In black-and-white reproduc- 
tions, notan is of primary importance. 
Because the beauty of the painting 
“Fiesta Day’’ by Victor Higgins de- 
pends on harmony of spaces rather 
than detail of line, the element of notan 
is exceptionally well illustrated. 


| at the picture with half- 
closed eyes. See how the black-and- 
white spaces stand out and what in- 
teresting shapes they are. Follow the 
darkest values around the picture. 
Beginning with the dark heads, sil- 
houetted against the sky the eye 
travels down the rounded back of the 


farthest Indian, along the back of the 
darkest horse, down the dark rectangle 
made by the head and the shirt of the 
standing Indian, from there to the 
shadow beneath the saddle, the first 
Indian’s legging and moccasin, the 
stirrup, the dark trees in the middle 
distance, the lowered head of the 
farthest horse, the Indian’s hand and 
back again to the heads. The lightest 
value is found in the highlights on the 


THE PICTURE SUGGESTS 


That the class look up information on 
Indian ceremonials 

That plans of adobe villages be drawn 
or modeled in the sand table 

That members of the class tell about 
Indian weaving, jewelry making and 
pottery 

That members of the class look up 
information on the Pueblo Indians. 
How do they make a living? What 
is their most important crop? How 
do they cook? 

That other pictures, depicting Indian 
customs, be collected and studied 

That songs and stories suggested by 
this painting be enjoyed 


back of the first Indian, on the back 
and mane of the white horse and on the 
figures in the middle distance. 

Notice the slight gradations of color 
or notan value in the rest of the picture. 
The foliage in the foreground, the body 
of the horse, the horses’ mane and the 
sky are scarcely different in tone and 
yet they stand out in bold relief. There 
is very little detail in the painting but 
what there is in the way of pattern on 
the blanket and moccasins and detail 
of foliage in the foreground and land- 
scape in the background, contributes 
reality to the scene. The painting of 
the rope-bridle, the horse’s eye and 
ear, and the strong flat muscles of the 
horse’s foreleg is remarkably lifelike. 

This ‘‘close-up”’ of two horses and 
three men on a hill-top is more of a 
portrait and less of a story-telling 
picture than “June.” In “Fiesta 
Day” the artist wished to create a 
mood. He has chosen three stolid, 
serious Indians, dressed in their white 
ceremonial robes on their way to a 


fiesta. Fiesta means a sort of carnival 
but there is no spirit of gaiety about 
these men. There is, however, a great 
deal of symbolism which means that 
through the mood of the picture the 
artist is expressing the spirit of the 
Indian people which we know to be 
serious and enduring and rather sad. 
If the artist had spotted his canvas 
with detail he would have failed to 
give us the feeling of the ‘‘great spirit”’ 
which his quiet massing of black 
against white and the dignity of his 
unbroken lines have created. From 
this fact we learn that the technic of a 
painting must fit its mood. 

What can you find in the painting of 
the Indians, the horses, the distant 
figures and the background which 
helps to build up the mood of the 
picture? What can you tell about the 
design and fabric of the blankets and 
moccasins? Can you find any machine- 
made article in the picture? What 
time of year is it? What time of day? 
How do you know the time? From 
your study of the black-and-white 
reproduction what can you tell of the 
colors in the picture? 


V ictor Higgins is one of a group of 
artists who live in Taos, New Mexico. 
In this little town, settled by the 
Pueblo Indians, an artist who is 
interested in the color and culture of 
the American Indian finds a wealth of 
material. It is said that the Pueblos 
have preserved more faithfully than 
any other Indian tribe the customs of 
their forefathers. They still hold their 
ceremonial dances. They weave their 
own blankets and decorate them with 
their tribal patterns in brilliant pri- 
mary colors. They make their own 
tools. We can see from the painting 
that they make their own bridles. 

An artist who is enthusiastic about a 
subject naturally wants to know all 
there is to learn about it. He wants to 
go back to the beginning of his subject. 
For such beginnings, Victor Higgins, 
E. Irving Couse, Frank ‘Townsend 
Hutchens, Walter Ufer and many 
other artists live side-by-side with the 
Indians in Taos. And in all their 
paintings there is the same feeling of 

(Continued on page 48) © 
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Art in Childhood 


From New England Indians 


By CHARLES EDWARD NEWELL 


Pp RIMITIVE art has an immediate 
appeal for children because of its 
simplicity and symbolism. Let us 
therefore turn our attention to a study 
of the decorative arts of our early New 
England Indians. The types of rare 
beauty created by these Eastern 
Indians through slow stages of develop- 
ment were not valued at their true 
worth when first found by early set- 
tlers. When they accidently found a 
number of Indian baskets filled with 
shelled corn, carefully buried on the 
dry sand on Cape Cod, these early 
Pilgrims not only learned something of 
the economic resources of the Indians, 
but they also had their first glimpse of 
real Indian art which did impress them 
enough to record in their early records 
that some of the baskets were “done 
in pretty work.”” This pretty work con- 
sisted of simple designs painted or 
stained on the basket splints. Cran- 
berry-juice red, pokeberry blue and 
butternut brown were the colors used. 
All of these colors were procured from 
local resources. 

Plate I, D, has the pattern for a 
simple basket, illustrated at E. This 
type of basket was made from birch 
bark with the dark inside of the bark 
on the outside of the basket. The top 
was reinforced with a ring of split birch 
sapling bound together with split 
spruce roots or Indian hemp from the 
linden tree. When the seams were 
smeared over with pitch, the basket 
became moisture-proof enough to hold 
water. Your class may enjoy making 
imitation bark baskets from heavy 
brown wrapping paper. Trace, copy 
or measure the pattern, fold on all 
light lines, cut on all heavy lines, paste 
or sew x over xx to give the effect of 
E. Dotted lines indicate locations for 
pasted edges of paper. The hoop top 
used in real Indian baskets may be 
omitted. Before pasting the basket, 
the paper may be tinted to resemble 
bark. Some ingenious child may sur- 
prise the class by making a basket 
from real birch bark. 


No pottery is found in the graves 
of New England Indians, indicating 


President, Massachusetts School of Art 


that this art was not particularly in- 
digenous to this locality. The earthen 
pots that seem to be authentic are in 
the form of an egg with the top taken 
off, holding from a quart to three 
bushels. These had a very thick rim, 
by which the pot could be lifted. This 
rim was sometimes decorated with a 
design scratched into the clay before 
it was hardened and baked. Designs 
on cooking pots found in Winthrop, 
Massachusetts, Hartford, Connecticut, 
and other localities were ornamented 
with designs consisting of groups of 


Note: In our art-teaching depart- 
ment this month, Charles Edward 
Newell, one of the outstanding per- 
sonalities in public-school art educa- 
tion gives the results of his long and 
unique research in a_ subject of 
especial timeliness, when we are 
studying the life of the Eastern Indians 


in their relation to the early settlers of 
our country. 

Mr. Newell wishes teachers to accept 
his plan for Indian art as elastic, to 
be interpreted with imagination for 


their class and community needs. But 
his pages of design are so authentic, 
that no one can go far astray in gain- 
ing immediate help from them. 


parallel, horizontal, vertical, and ob- 
lique lines, small circles and zig-zag 
markings drawn with the end of a 
sharpened stick while the clay was 
still plastic. 

Cooking pots were never suspended 
over a fire. The bottom of the jar 
rested on the ground. Some jars were 
made pointed on the bottom to be 
placed in a shallow hole. The hot coals 
and heated stones could then be piled 
against the sides of the jar to heat the 
earth and to cook the stew or other 
food. Hot stones were also dropped 
inside the jar to further aid cooking. 
See Plate II, Sketch E. 

Encourage your pupils to become 
primitive craftsmen while modeling 
Indian pottery such as A, B, E, Plate 
II. They may fashion the shape from 
a lump of clay or by using coils of clay. 
The miniature cooking pot should not 


be larger than they can readily handle 
—perhaps two or three inches high. A 
decorative design may be scratched 
into the moist clay using a toothpick, 
pencil or meat skewer. At C and D 
we have patterns copied from Indian 
pottery. These may serve as a guide 
from which to create new patterns in 
as simple or advanced a stage as the 
ability of the children will permit. 
Use the best jar on the sand table to 
illustrate how Indians cooked some of 
their foods. Teachers should em- 
phasize the homely, domestic qualities, 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness that 
made these people independently able 
to provide for their material needs. 
Let us omit the treacherous savagery 
of the Indian, much of which was pro- 
voked by white men. 

All of our sketches and designs are 
more or less rude in order to maintain 
a feeling of primitive work. A heavy 
piece of pottery, such as Plate A, II, 
will make an acceptable Christmas or 
birthday gift for some child’s parents, 
if the base of the jar is flattened to al- 
low of its standing on a shelf or table 
and if the proportions of the modeling 
are such as to make a small jar that 
will hold a supply of matches. Clay 
modeling that slowly dries hard may 
be shellacked or painted any desired 
tone. 

It is interesting to note that types 
of design used by tribes of Indians liv- 
ing in localities quite remote from one 
another sometimes have a _ strange 
similarity. 


Oru Eastern Indians created 
some very beautiful patterns from the 
elements sketched at A and B, Plate 
III. These elements consist of curves 
unquestionably inspired by ‘‘fiddle 
head” or fern shoots in the spring, 
circular spots and rings. Also shapes 
such as B suggesting willow leaves 
but modified in many ways. 

Sketches C, D, E, F, are actual 
copies from Indian designs using the 
“double curve,’’ willow leaf, and 
circular shapes. 

After experimenting with the draw- 
ing or painting of some of these deco- 
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rative designs, having children draw 
at the blackboard and on paper, ask 
each one to create an original unit. 
From the exhibition held at the close 
of your lesson, the class may select the 
best and most original combinations. 
Use one color of crayon, paint or chalk 
for this work, and always work from 
an imaginary center, drawing alter- 
nately left and right. 

To develop a border or repetition in 
a row, use G as an approach. First 
draw the circular spot at regular inter- 
vals, three, four, five or more in a row; 
next draw a ring around each spot; 
next draw a curve at the right; then 
one at the left of each spot and ring; 
then add the semicircular lines, left 
and right; last draw the accents and 
enrich with dots. Indians used blue, 
red and black in such designs. Lead 
your primitive artists to create new and 
varied patterns using such combina- 
tions of these colors as they may prefer, 
so long as they recognize consistent 
organization in the regular repetition 
of pattern. Some children may enjoy 
using tall units similar to H rather than 
the wide ones such as C, D, E, F. 


Ayorner type of Indian design 
is illustrated in the five borders, Plate 
IV. These were done in red, blue, 
black and green. Some of the finest 
early work was made by Millocket, a 
Mashpee Indian woman, using dyed 
moose hair which was embroidered into 
or over a woven, linden hemp founda- 
tion. The finished work resembles 
exquisite weaving and was done with- 
out the use of a needle. A fine awl or 
quill lifted the strands of hemp for 
each embroidery hair to be inserted 
and fashioned into the pattern. 

When teaching this style of design 
develop the pattern step by step as 
already described. Do not attempt to 
draw a complete unit and then a second 
and then a third and so on. Some 
central element must be repeated at 
regular intervals, around which or be- 
tween which the entire pattern should 
be gradually developed. We cannot, 
like Indians, decorate paddles, baskets, 
pouches, belts, moccasins and cere- 
monial garments, but we can decorate 
folders to hold drawings, language 
papers, spelling lists and other class- 
room work. Folders such as A and B, 
Plate IV, the patterns of which are 
drawn at C and B, Plate I, can be 
readily made to hold papers such as 
we customarily use in school. It is 
advisable to make the folder one half- 
inch longer and as much wider than the 
papers. A few of these folders holding 


“best papers’ will furnish gracious 
entertainment for any visitor in your 
classroom. They also promote whole- 
some rivalry in the selection of work 
which maintains a standard of excel- 
lence worthy of being placed in a 
“Guest Folio.” 

All primitive people were more or 
less superstitious. They seemed to en- 
joy the practice of fear. Noise was one 
method of dispelling fear and driving 
evil spirits away. It will be fun to 
make a set of rattles to keep all bad 
spirits out of our school. Use pattern 
A, Plate I. This is the familiar three- 
square by five-square paper, each of 
or size, measured, ruled, folded, 
cut and pasted to make a cube. Thrust 
a pin through the center of one side 
and also through the center of the op- 
posite side. Enlarge these holes by 
inserting a pencil point or a meat 
skewer, C, Plate IV. Carefully re- 
move the skewer and paste to it the 
torn pieces of paper caused by making 
holes for the skewer. Shake the rat- 
tles to scare the bad spirits away and to 
promote laughter in the class. Rattles 
made from very stiff wrapping paper 
are best. Decorative designs should 
be painted before the rattles are pasted. 

Border patterns such as these in 
Plate IV are beautiful when drawn 
across the top and bottom of language 
papers with such unusual Indian 
names as Abnaki, Mashpee, Wampa- 
noag, Algonquian, Millocket, Wigwam, 
Massasoit, Samoset, Ousamiquiam, 
Wampum, Wababi—plural, wababiak, 
or the names of Indian games. 


| are children and grown 
people alike enjoyed playing games, 
but they originated their own sports 
in place of buying toys, golf clubs, and 
the like as we do today. 

The game of ‘“‘hub-bub’’ required a 
shallow wooden platter, ten to twelve 
inches in diameter, Plate V, 6, six, 
discs of bone painted on one side with 
a uniform design, a package of 51 
counters, split sticks 10” long (see 9) 
called ‘‘children.’’ Also three sticks 
notched on one edge (wives) (see 7), 
and one stick notched on two edges 
(old man) (see 8). 

Three plain sticks counted one, and 
each of the notched sticks counted five. 
The wooden plate was thumped on the 
ground a stated number of times to 
make the discs bounce and the count 
varied according to the number of 
discs falling with the painted side up- 
permost. A group played in turn, one 
player thumping the dish while the 
others smote themselves on thigh or 


chest crying, “hub, bub, bub, bub.” 
A tin plate or even a paper plate will 
answer in place of a wooden platter, 
but children must make the circular 
discs and decorate them, see 5. Card- 
board discs or milk bottle caps may be 
converted into “playing men”’ for this 
game. Do you recognize an excellent 
chance to improve group work in 
arithmetic with this game? 

The game of ‘‘Ah-du-is’”’ required a 
thin bone pin 7” long, pointed at one 
end, and a bundle of 4” moose hair 
tied in the shape shown at (3). A meat 
skewer will answer for the bone pin, 
(2), and we can use coarse grass, raffia 
or straw for the bundle (3). This 
should be loosely tied at the large end, 
but compact at the small end and 
conical in shape. Toss the cone into 
the air and try to catch it on the 
pointed end of the skewer. The game 
originated with the Penobscot Indians, 
Oldtown, Maine. Players take turns 
tossing the cone into the air with three 
or five trials at spearing it. 

Stick dice may be made from card- 
board in sets of five, 1, Plate V. The 
decorative designs are drawn on one 
side in a series of symbols from zero to 
four. Toss the bundle of dice into the 
air to fall on the ground or on a table. 
Only the dice remaining with the de- 
sign side up are counted, and the score 
may be any number chosen by the 
players. Again we have a chance to 
improve our group work in the addi- 
tion of small numbers. 

The game of “‘Su-ha,” or snow snakes, 
was played with a 15” or 20” wooden 
stick about one inch wide, with one 
end slightly curved and sometimes 
carved to resemble a snake or human 
head. The stick was hurled along the 
ice or frozen ground, the object being 
to see whose snake could slide the great- 
est distance. Some ingenious ‘“‘whit- 
tler,”” boy or man, may be persuaded 
to make a few Su-ha sticks for you and 
your pupils. 


I, spite of a prevalent belief, 
false faces or masks did not originate 
in the modern ten-cent stores. They 
were first made and worn by people 
who lived right here in our country to 
satisfy or dispel their belief in fear. 
Any unusual mask that would change 
the appearance of the human head 
when worn over it was supposed to 
possess special charm in dispersing 
thoughts and emotions considered 
harmful, painful, or destructive. Cures 
could also be effected if the sufferer 
was sufficiently scared. Sketches A, 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Primitive Indian Corn Basket and Pattern for Portfolio and Rattle 
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Poems to Learn for October 
Selected by JOSEPHINE BOUTON BLEECKER 


A HALLOWE’EN MEETING 
By GEORGE O. BUTLER 


I always thought, old witch, 
You were bad as bad could be, 
That if 1 ever met you 
You would surely frighten me; 


I don’t believe that you can be 
So very wicked, though, 
Or else your owl and pussy-cat 
Could never love you so! 
Copyright, ‘‘Child Education’’ London, England 


COLUMBIA’S EMBLEM 


“Blazon Columbia’s emblem, 
The bounteous, golden corn! 
Eons ago, of the great sun’s glow 
And the joy of the earth, ’twas born. 
From Superior’s shore to Chili, 
From the ocean of dawn to the west, | 
With its banner of green and its silken sheen, 
It sprang at the sun’s behest; 
And by dew and shower, from its natal hour, 
With honey and wine ‘twas fed, 
Till on slope and plain the gods were fain 
To share the feast outspread: 
For the rarest boon to the land they loved 
Was the corn so rich and fair, 
Nor star nor breeze o’er the farthest seas 
Could find its like elsewhere.”’ 

Edna Deane Proctor 


WHAT FUN! 


By KATE GREENAWAY 


What fun children have 
When the horse-chestnuts come! 
They peel them, and string them, 
Now go and get some! 


AUTUMN RIDDLE 


It will make a jack-o’-lantern 
Or a big Thanksgiving pie, 
It’s a big round yellow something, 
You can guess it if you try! 
Author Unknown 


GUESS IT 


I came to a field and couldn’t get through it, 
So I went to school and learned how to do it. 
A Fence 
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AMONG THE NUTS 


A wee little nut lay deep in its nest 

Of satin and down, the softest and best; 
And slept and grew, while its cradle rocked, 
As it hung in the boughs that interlocked. 


Now the house was small where the cradle lay, 
As it swung in the wind by night and day; 
For a thicket of underbrush fenced it round, 
This little lone cot by the great sun browned. 


The little nut grew, and soon it found 

There was work outside on the soft green ground; 
It must do its part so the world might know 
That one little seed had tried to grow. 


And soon the house that had kept it warm 
Was tossed about by the winter’s storm; 
The stem was cracked, the old house fell, 
And the chestnut burr was an empty shell. 


But the little seed, as it waiting lay, 

Dreamed a wonderful dream from day to day, 
Of how it should break its coat of brown, 
And live as a tree to grow up and down. 


Author Unknown 


THE MOON 
By Mary LoutseE HERBSTER (age 15) 


There’s a silver sickle hanging 
Near the frosted window pane, 
That’s always reaping clustered stars 
And harvesting the rain. 


“Writing Poetry” by Marie Gilcrist 
Houghton Mifflin Company 


THE GINGERBREAD MAN 


By CARMON VIRGINIA LIVSEY 


A gingerbread man with raisin eyes 
And a cinnamon-covered vest— 

Of all the cookies and cakes that there are, 
I think that he is the best! 


And while he smiles so merrily, 
He must know, though he looks so gay, 
That a gingerbread man doesn’t last very long 
After the baking day! 
Copyright, ‘‘Junior Home"’ 
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OCTOBER SONG 


E. CROWNINSHIELD 


1 


@ 
. “Red leaves and yel - low leaves, oh, tell 
“ High in the tree - tops we are 


me where youre go - ing, 
wait - ing for the North wind; 


Dressed in the col 
Soon he will take us on 


- ors that grow bright - er ev - ‘ry day?” 


a jour - ney far a - way!” 


2. Gray squirrel, frisky squirrel, tell us what you’re doing 
Out in the frosty woods, where nuts are dropping fast? 
Deep in the earth I hide my nuts for winter parties 
Safe through the winter when the storms are riding past. 


3. Old crone, we see your geese across the windy sky lanes, 
Why do you pick your geese, old crone, oh, tell us why? 
Goose feathers? Snow flakes driftitig down on field and garden 
Fall from the flock of clouds the wind is driving by. 


Two groups of singers may divide each stanza of ‘‘October Song,’’ the second group answering the first. 


Or the 
answering lines may by sung as a solo by one child. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Modernizing Old Equipment 


Somer school ended. A month 
later, upon surveying my first-grade 
room in a small-town school I found 
stationary desks, a sand table, and a 
bookcase, while small chairs in rows 
faced the teacher’s desk. 

In this new teaching position it 
seemed unwise to ask the School 
Board to re-equip the room. Policy 
demanded that I should confine my- 
self to modern methods pertaining 
directly to the teaching of the formal 
studies. 

But the fact remained that I was 
frustrated. The latest technics were 
not applicable in a static environment. 
Take a reading recitation, for example: 
Walter, losing his place as others read, 
a dozen chairs away; Marie, her part 
finished, attending to -her beads; 
Donald, impatient at the slowness of 
Glenn. Then the writing: At the 
blackboard, wide variation of pupil 
ability is manifest, some write well, 
others show promise. A few still ex- 
periment, brushing with erasers, mark- 
ing on their shoes or on the floor. 

I went over my problem with the 
superintendent. Our only practical 
solution was a flexible daily program. 

A new atmosphere prevailed as 
varied group activities got under way. 
While several children of equal ability 
read, others worked at the sand table, 
some played dominoes, a number were 
occupied independently. For relaxation 
and change we came together for dis- 
cussions, stories and games. 

But the widening range of activities 
required as additional equipment, 
tables, larger chairs and a cabinet for 
supplies and children’s work. 

How should we find room for tables? 
To discard the desks would be too 
great an innovation. However, with 
desks for seating not all the children 
need occupy tables at once. We de- 
cided upon three tables, 6’ long, of 
different heights, and of folding style. 
For a cabinet, the only space suitable 
was given to the bookcase. This we 
made over. Enlarged, it provided two 
sections of shelves; the upper of 14” 
depth, for books; the lower, 22” deep, 
for materials. All pieces excepting the 
chairs were made in the manual train- 
ing room. 

Under the changed organization I 
checked often upon children’s attain- 
ments in academic subjects. Advance- 


ment was more rapid under our re- 
vised program; in addition, the new 
freedom offered opportunity for char- 
acter development and _ citizenship 
training. 


Durricuures arose of course. A 
collection of waste boards, blocks and 
spools, substituted for adequate con- 
struction materials, resulted in low 
standards of work. Lack of storage 
room prevented orderliness in the care 
of work and supplies. With lavatories 
remote from our room the simple mat- 
ter of washing hands caused interrup- 
tion. The children’s natural inclina- 


Note: This Department, contributed 
by our readers from their everyday 
classroom experiences, has proved 
helpful and popular. 

We want your name in it, telling of 
original plans, how you are expressing 
new ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be under five 
hundred words, if seasonal, submitted 


three months in advance. Send your 
ideas, enclosing a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HooD, Editorial, Milton Bradley 
Company, 120 East Sixteenth Street, 
New York City. 


tion to get down to their work and play 
must be repressed because of our un- 
finished floors. 

To meet these needs the following 
new equipment was provided: 


A lavatory. 

A window seat, 10’ long, divided into 
four compartments. 

A shelf, 2’ x 6’, built as a lower deck 
to the sand table. 

A 12’x 12’ linoleum rug. 

An assortment of standardized floor 
blocks purchased from open stock. 


As a container for the blocks we de- 
vised a truck, but it was cumbersome 
and without partitions to prevent 
jumbling. In due time this makeshift 
was replaced by two trucks, designed 
with compartments, -noiseless rollers, 
and removable covers. 

Well-built and finished, the trucks 
made a valuable addition to the per- 
manent equipment. 

Oddly enough, with extra equip- 
ment the room appeared larger. Work 
materials were out of the way. The 


rug-covered section gave the effect of 
an added room. There was the con- 
venience of folding tables. But not the 
least contribution to the sense of 
roominess was the spirit of happy 
freedom that prevailed. 


—CLARE Gorpon, Lincoln, Neb. 


Good Letter-Writing 


Son of the more important 
specifications in our fourth-grade lan- 
guage outline are: 


1. Writing letters in connection with 
project activities. 
Business letters. 
Letters to friends. 
Letters to an acquaintance. 
. Paragraphing. 
Letters. 
Compositions. 
3. Using an index. 
4. Making an alphabetical list. 
5. Keeping a diary. 


N 


For days, with these things in mind, 
I had been seeking some new method 
of approach. There had to be some 
kind of a review that would arouse 
interest. The problem was solved for 
me by one of the children. 

Betty came in one morning quite 
excited. Did we have any pictures of 
Bermuda? How long did it take a let- 
ter to come from Bermuda? I asked 
why she was so interested, and she told 
me that her mother and father had gone 
there for a rest. She went on to say 
that her mother was going to send us 
pictures and cards of Bermuda. 

We found Bermuda on the map, but 
we found out more about the people of 
the island in reference books. We were 
all anxious to travel, so that when I 
suggested an imaginary trip the chil- 
dren were delighted. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
children voted to take an imaginary 
boat trip to Florida, and from there an 
automobile trip over the Old Spanish 
Trail. We had been reading about 
that part of the country. 


Tax class was large so we divided 
it into six sections. We looked over a 
list of steamship companies that had 
boats making the Atlantic Coast trip 
from Boston to different ports in 
Florida. We selected six different 
steamship companies to write to, one 
company for each section. 
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Each member of the class wrote a 
letter to the company assigned to his 
section asking for folders, price of trip, 
and other information needed. Each 
child signed his or her name to the let- 
ter as secretary of the class. We 
studied the letters, pointed out the 
mistakes, and talked over the reasons 
for not sending others. We considered 
letter form, legibility, spelling, and 
blots. We selected the six best letters, 
one from each section, corrected all 
errors, then mailed them. 

While waiting for replies, we made a 
list of the things that we should need 
for our trip: These we arranged in 
alphabetical order. Next, we traced 
the route on the map, and decided 
which cities we wanted to visit. We 
selected six of the most important cities 
and wrote to their chambers of com- 
merce for information. These letters 
were discussed in the same manner as 
the first set, and one from each section 
was posted. 

We made a list of all the cities and 
towns through which we were to travel. 
We put these into alphabetical order, 
then we looked up one important fact 
about each. We made use of the index 
to our reference books in looking up 
these facts. 

In due time, answers came to both 
sets of letters. From some cities we 
received pictures of historical build- 
ings as well as the literature that we 
had asked for. To these chambers of 
commerce we sent letters of thanks. 

We made definite plans for our trip, 
and soon we were on our way. At the 
suggestion of one child, when we 
reached Boston we wrote a telegram 
home saying that we had made con- 
nections with our boat. 

At least twice a week while we were 
on our trip we wrote letters home, tell- 
ing of the places that we had visited, 
also what plans we had made for the 
following week. This helped in para- 
graphing. Each child kept a diary and 
wrote one paragraph each day. These 
were interesting as we were in a his- 
torical part of the country. 

To sum up this activity we wrote a 
description of the entire trip, as if we 
were writing it to send to the local 
paper. 

We typed some of the best letters 
and stories for a class booklet. 

—Cora P. EMerson, Northampton, Mass. 


Motivating Silent Reading 
I HAVE been able to motivate 


silent reading by encouraging my first- 
grade pupils to present as plays the 


first stories they read. A child who 
reads a new story and wishes to direct 
it as a dramatization may select the 
players and have each one read the 
story. He may ask other children to 
prepare the stage scenery and arrange 
the setting for the play. The scenery 
may be easel drawings or those made 
with chalk or crayons on plain wrap- 
ping paper, fastened to the black- 
board or a frame. Blackboard draw- 
ings are also simple and effective as 
scenery. 

The children usually gather in one 
corner of the room during the free 
activity period and rehearse their 
parts before presenting the play to the 
group. 

This device encourages free expres- 
sion and stimulates interest in reading. 

—HILDA BRUMFIELD, Houston, Tex. 


A Third-Grade Directory 


Tus third grade of my story is a 
group of children who continually sug- 
gest new experiences which lead into 
real problems for them. Most of the 
actual work is done in a general work 
period but the problems grow out of 
all types of work. 

Billy’s father is a student in the col- 
lege. When the Student Directories 
were issued last fall, Billy brought his 
father’s directory to show us. He re- 
ported that it contained the names of 
the college students with their house 
and telephone numbers. The directory 
also contained a map of the college 
campus and surrounding community. 
This map was too small to locate 
streets well so Billy offered to make a 
larger one. A sheet of wrapping paper 
5’ long was fastened to the floor with 
thumb tacks for the drawing. Then 
each child located the street on which 
he lived. 

Nothing further was said until Hal- 
lowe’en when the children wanted to 
know where the teacher lived, so they 
could scare her. 

‘How could you find out where I 
live?” I asked. 

One child suggested the telephone 
directory. Another child mentioned 
the Student Directory. This answered 
their question. 


I asked, ‘‘Do you know where all the 


children in our grade live and how to 
find their telephone numbers? Do you 
think it would be a good thing for us 
to know this? What could we make 
that would help us to know?” Betty 
Ann suggested a Third-Grade Direc- 
tory and the other children agreed. 
Onalae had.seen her mother working 


with stencils while she was ill with a 
cold. When she returned to school she 
made conventional designs with crayon 
on drawing paper. She cut holes in a 
paper, placed it over another paper and 
colored through the holes. She re- 
peated the design to cover a sheet of 
g’’ x 12” manila paper. When the 
other children saw it, they asked what 
it was good for. She thought it would 
make a nice book cover. Wilma sug- 
gested using it for the Third-Grade 
Directory. The next day Onalae made 
the book and sewed it with raffia. 

‘““How can we put our names in the 
book? Whose name should be on the 
first page? Should all the names be on 
one page?’’ These were questions 
asked by different children. 

“That would make it too crowded. 
The names would be hard to find. It 
would be better to put a few names on 
each page,” was the reply. They could 
not decide how or in what order the 
name should be listed. It was sug- 
gested that they look in the telephone 
directory at home. 

When the children returned at noon, 
Blanche had a copy of her father’s 
name as it was written in the directory 
with the last name first, then his 
initials, street number and telephone 
number. 

Geraldine brought an old telephone 
directory. The children noticed that 
the people whose last name started 
with B were in one place, all the C’s 
and D’s in separate groups. This 
brought attention to alphabetical ar- 
rangement. 

Leonard did not know how to write 
his last name. Wilbur knew his street 
number but not his telephone number. 
Most of the children had to learn to 
write some part of their name or ad- 
dress. When they could write the 
necessary information well enough, 
they entered it on the proper page of 
the Third-Grade Directory. 

In this work, the children felt a real 
need for something. By the contribu- 
tions of different members of the group, 
the outcome of the work gave them a 
feeling of satisfactory accomplishment 
as individuals and as a group. 


—MInNA Hansen, Eau Clair, Wis. 


Our Calendar 


‘Toe is vague to little children 
and to make it less so I find this de- 
vice helpful. 

We have two sets of small cards 
tapered at both ends. On one set are 
printed in large type the abbreviations 

(Continued on page 46) 
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For the Children’s Hour 


Mrs. Goose’s Jack-o’-Lantern 


By MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Mas. GOosE was passing by Mr. 
Gobbler’s grocery one late October 
day. She put down her big brown 
shopping bag and stared at the things 
that she saw in the window. 

‘“‘What a lot of pumpkins,”’ she said 
to herself. ‘I must go in and ask 
Mr. Gobbler why he has such a lot of 
pumpkins in piles like that.”’ 

So in she plop-plopped. Mr. Gob- 
bler was tying up a bag of pink sugar 
and when he saw Mrs. Goose he said, 
““Good-morning. Look out there, 
please, you are knocking over my 
onions.”’ 

dear,’’ said Mrs. Goose, 
am. I didn’t see them at all.” 

‘‘Never mind,’’ said Mr. Gobbler, 
kindly. ‘‘What can I do for you?” 

“IT came to ask you,’”’ said Mrs. 
Goose, ‘‘why you have so many little 
pumpkins in the window.”’ 

“Because tonight is Hallowe’en,”’ 
he told her. ‘‘You scoop out the 
middle of the pumpkins and cut faces 
in them. You put a candle in and, 
there, you have a jack-o’-lantern.” 

“Oh, is that the way they make a 
jack-o’-lantern?’’ asked Mrs. Goose. 
“I thought they grew in gardens.”’ 
She considered a minute and then she 
said: ‘I will buy one of those little 
pumpkins, Mr. Gobbler.”’ 

So Mr. Gobbler selected a very 
round and ripe pumpkin for Mrs. 
Goose, and she hurried home with it, 
forgetting her shopping bag. She 
had to go back for the bag and she 
knocked over the onions again. 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” said Mrs. 
Goose, as she picked up the onions and 
put them by mistake with the oranges. 

When at last she was at home in her 
little kitchen she decided to go right to 
work making the jack-o’-lantern. She 
cut a great jagged mouth and two 
squinty eyes; she forgot all about the 
nose. She ate a lot of pumpkin seeds 
and a great deal of the yellow stringy 
pumpkin insides, so much that she 
felt a little too full and had to go and 
lie down on the bed, with her eyes 
shut and her feet sticking up and her 
wings spread out. She took a long 
nap, and when she got up she made 
some jelly and drove the bumblebees 
out of her garden. 


“so I 


“‘Now,”’ she said, is time for 
supper. It is beginning to get dark. 
I shall have only a glass of jelly for 
supper, because I must have time to 
dress myself up like a ghost and take 
my jack-o’-lantern, and go around 
scaring people.” 

So she found an old bed sheet and 
tied it around her middle, with the top 
over her head and the long ends trailing 
behind. ‘‘Now,” she said, ‘when I 
have the lantern lit the fun will begin. 
I wonder if I left room enough inside 
for the candle? I had better stick 
my head in and see.”’ 

So she jammed her goosie head 
through the jack-o’-lantern’s mouth. 
It was a tight squeeze, and the inside 
of the pumpkin was very damp and 
unpleasant. When she tried to pull 
her head out again she could not. 
There she was, with a little round 
pumpkin on the top of her neck. 

“Oh, goodness me,” thought Mrs. 
Goose, ‘‘what shall I do? I can’t see. 
I can’t get loose.’”’ She shook her 
head. She flapped her wings. She 
ran around and around in her little 
room, knocking into chairs and making 
a great fuss. The ends of the sheet 
trailed about her legs and tripped her. 
After a while Mrs. Goose turned the 
pumpkin around a bit, so that she 
saw through one of the squinty jack- 
o’-lantern eyes. Then she opened 
the door and rushed out into the dark- 
ness, calling, in a very stuffed-up way, 
because her bill was half shut and she 
could not talk very well; ‘‘Oh-come- 
quick-and-help-me-out-I-am-stuck-in- 
side-this-pumpkin.” But it sounded 
only like a lot of foolishness, and no 
one heard her at all. 

Mrs. Goose ran to Mrs. Squirrel’s 
house, with the sheet blowing around 
her legs and the pumpkin bobbing on 
her head. She looked through the 
window. There were Mr. Pig and 
Three-Ducks, sitting: at Mrs. Squir- 
rel’s little blue painted table, and 
eating biscuits and honey with her. 
“Good!” thought Mrs. Goose, and 
she opened the door and rushed right 
in, so glad they were there to help her. 
But when they saw this queer, queer 
creature come so suddenly into the 
room they jumped up from their 


chairs and quacked and squealed and 
grunted. 

“Catch it, catch shouted Mrs. 
Squirrel. “Shut it in the kitchen 
closet !’’ 

“What is it, anyway?” chattered 
Three-Ducks, flying up all three on 
the clock shelf. 

‘“‘A ghost with a pumpkin head,”’ Mr. 
Pig told them, and he seized a broom, 
and whacked Mrs. Goose hard, 
right where her tail was. She tried 
to tell him, “Don’t! It is just your 
friend Mrs. Goose!’ But the only 
noise that came out was a thick whisper 
coming through pumpkin insides, and 
before she knew it she was shut into 
Mrs. Squirrel’s kitchen closet, tight, 
with all the tin pans, the kettles, the 
floor cleaner and the mop. Then she 
heard Mr. Pig say through the door: 
“‘Now I have it shut up, whatever it 
is. I have saved our lives.” 

They all went back and began to 
eat again. She could hear Mr. Pig 
and Mrs. Squirrel and Three-Ducks 
scraping their dishes with their spoons. 
She tried to call out again, but she 
could not. She began thumping her 
pumpkin head against the kettles 
that hung on the wall inside the dark 
closet, and of course that made a loud 
rattly noise. 

“Keep still,” called Mr. Pig. ‘““‘When 
I get through eating, I shall come and 
chase you out where you belong.” 

So Mrs. Goose was still. But after 
a while she forgot what Mr. Pig had 
said, and made a great bang again. 

“‘Now,”’ said Mr. Pig, am coming 
to fix you.” 

He came thumping over and opened 
the door. Mrs. Squirrel and Three- 
Ducks huddled in the corner. Mr. 
Pig held his broom high, and whacked 
Mrs. Goose’s pumpkin head, a great 
hard whack! 

“There you are,” he said. 
bad old fat ghost!” 

The pumpkin broke in two, and 
showed Mrs. Goose’s head, with her 
eyes shut. 

“Why, it’s Mrs. Goose!’ quacked 
Three-Ducks. 

“It’s Mrs. Goose!” 
Squirrel. 

Mrs. Goose opened her eyes, and 
looked around. Mr. Pig held the 
door wide, and she walked out of 
the closet, trailing her sheet behind 
her. 


“You 


chattered Mrs. 
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“Oh, dear!’’ she began tocry. ‘Oh, 
dear! I was planning to scare you a 
little for Hallowe’en. Then I got 
that jack-o’-lantern tight on my poor 
head, and I had to give up my plans. 
But I did so want to help you to 
celebrate Hallowe’en.” 

“But you did scare us; indeed you 
did,’”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘“‘We thought you were a ghost,”’ said 
Mr. Pig. 

“Why, we even shut you up in the 
closet,’’ said Three-Ducks, ‘because 
we were so scared of you!” Then 
they all began to laugh, even Mrs. 
Goose. 

“It must have been very horrid,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel, “‘squeezed into 
the closet like that and whacked. 
There now, sit down and have some 
supper, you poor thing, and when 
you have finished we'll all put on 
sheets and go around scaring our 
animal friends. Shall we?” 

“I think I’ve had enough Hal- 


lowe’en,’’ said Mrs. Goose, gulping 
down a biscuit. 

“You won't feel that way after 
you've eaten,’’ Mr. Pig told her. 
“You'll be all right.”’ 

And she was. They all went around 
knocking at windows and making 
queer noises and having a great deal 
of fun. When they had made the 
rounds of Animaltown they had some 
raisin cake at Three-Ducks’ house, 
and then they took Mrs. Goose home. 

“Thank you,” she said as she un- 
locked her door. “But what have I for- 
gotten? When I started out I’m sure I 
had something that I haven’t got now.”’ 

“The jack-o’-lantern, Mrs. Goose,” 
they told her. ‘““The jack-o’-lantern, 
on your head. 

“Oh, yes, that was it,” she said. 
“Well, I don’t want that, I’m sure. 
I had a much better time without it.”’ 
And she went in and went to bed, all 
wrapped up in her ghost sheet for a 
nightgown. 


Columbus Tells His Story 
Edited by CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Au boys and girls have heard a 
part of the story of the discovery of 
America by Christopher Columbus. 
Some early Americans of the Bahama 
Islands were out fishing on the morn- 
ing of October twelfth, 1492, and were 
amazed to see three sailing ships ride 
in to anchor on their beach. These 
ships were hardly larger than their 
own great canoes, but the white sails 
reminded the fishermen of wings, and 
the seamen who landed and set up a 
banner on the island seemed to them 
like heavenly visitors. Columbus also 
was in error, for he imagined that 
these strange islands he had dis- 
covered were part of the land that 
belonged to India or China. The 
whole of Europe at that time was 
looking for a shorter route to India 
and China where gold and spices 
could be obtained. 

This is the part of Columbus’ great 
adventure that we all know, but if we 
might have been in the town of Lisbon, 
in Spain, in the year 1493, we would 
have seen a small gray donkey waiting 
at the gate of a monastery there, 
where Christopher Columbus, returned 
from his first voyage, was staying. 
We would have seen either one of the 
monks or the great voyager, himself, 
come out and carefully put a letter 
addressed to Signor Louis Santangel 
in the donkey’s saddle bag. The 
letter was written in hand-ground ink 


on heavy yellow vellum. The don- 
key’s driver urged it to start, the little 
silver bells on the harness tinkled, 
and up the sunny road Christopher 
Columbus’ letter that told his friend, 
Signor Louis Santangel, about his 
discovery of America, started on its 
way. 

Columbus had written this letter 
on his ship, the “Santa Maria,” off 
the Canary Islands on the fifteenth of 
February, 1493. His handwriting 
was clear, firm and easily read. He 
had also kept a day-to-day journal on 
shipboard as all explorers keep detailed 
records today. But Columbus did 
not have the advantage of the cable, 
the radio, and the mails to carry his 
news. He had to carry all his letters 
and records back on shipboard to 
Spain. Arrived there, one of his 
rewards from Queen Isabella for his 
great discovery was the privilege of 
using a donkey anywhere in Spain, 
as a beast of burden or to ride on. So 
Christopher Columbus, as soon as he 


could, started his letter by donkey post. 


to his friend, who saved it, and here 
is a part of what he wrote: 


Tax first island that I dis- 
covered I named San Salvador, in 
remembrance of that Almighty Power 
which had so miraculously bestowed 
them. The natives call it Guanahami. 


To the second, I assigned the name of 
Santa Marie de Conception; to the 
third, that of Fernandina; to the 
fourth, that of Isabella; to the fifth, 
Juan, and so on, to everyone a new 
name. 


“When I arrived at Juan, I fol- 
lowed the coast to the westward and 
found it so extensive that I considered 
it must be a continent of the province 
of Cathay. And as I found no towns 
or villages by the seaside, excepting 
some small settlements with the people 
of which I could not communicate 
because they all ran away, I continued 
my course to the westward, thinking 
I could not fail to find some large 
towns and cities. After having 
coasted many leagues without find- 
ing any sign of them, and seeing that 
the coast took me to the northward 
whither I did not wish to go, as the 
winter was already set in, I considered 
it best to follow the coast to the south 
and therefore returned to a certain 
port from whence I sent messengers 
into the country to ascertain whether 
there was any king there or any large 
city. 

“They traveled for three days, 
finding an infinite number of small 
settlements and an innumerable popu- 
lation but nothing like a city. About 
eighteen leagues from this cape, to 
the east, there was another island to 
which I gave the name of Espanola. 


L. is very fertile. It has num- 
erous harbors, far superior to any I 
know in Europe and what is remarka- 
ble, plenty of inlets. The land is 
high and contains many lofty ridges 
and some very high mountains, all 
of them very handsome and of differ- 
ent forms, all of them accessible and 
with trees of a thousand kinds, high, 
and appearing as if they would reach 
the skies. And I am assured that 
they never lose their greenness, for I 
found them as fresh and flourishing 
as those of Spain in the month of May. 
Some were in blossom and some bore 
fruit, according to their nature. 


“The nightingale and many other 
kinds of birds enlivened the woods 
with their songs, in the month of 
November, wherever I went. There 
are seven or eight kinds of palms of 
various elegant forms, beside the 
fruits and herbs. The pines of this 
island are magnificent. It has also 
extensive plains, honey, and a great 
variety of birds and fruits. It has 
many metal mines and a population 
innumerable. 
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Tare people of this island are 
well disposed and of fine stature, but 
they are timid to a degree. They 
have no arms excepting spears made of 
cane, to which they fix at the end a 
sharp piece of wood. Frequently when 
I had occasion to send two or three of 
my men on shore to some settlement 
where there were multitudes of them, 
they would run away, every soul, the 
father leaving his child, and _ this 
was not because anyone had done them 
harm for I made them presents of 
cloth and many other things. 


‘“‘When they forgot their fears, they 
were so open-hearted and liberal with 
all they possess that it is scarcely to 
be believed without seeing it. If 
anything they have is asked of them, 
they never deny it. Their generosity 
is so great that they would give any- 
thing, whether costly or not, for any- 
thing offered and be content with it. 
I was obliged to prevent such worth- 
less things being given them as pieces 
of broken basins, broken glass, and 
bits of shoe-latchets. One of my 
seamen, for a latchet, received a piece 
of gold weighing two and a half 
doubloons. Even for pieces of broken 
pipe tubes they would give anything 
until prevented. 

‘IT made them presents of thousands 
of things that I might win their 
esteem and also that they might be 
made good Christians and be disposed 
to the service of our Majesties and 
the whole Spanish nation. 


As soon as we understood each 
other, they were of great service 
to us; but yet, from frequent con- 
versation which I had with them, 
they still believe we came from the 
skies. They ran at first from house 
to house, and from village to village 
crying out, ‘Come and see the people 
from the skies!’ And thus all of 
them, men and women, after satis- 
fying themselves of their safety, came 
to us without reserve bringing us 
something to eat and drink which 
they gave us most affectionately. 


“They have many canoes in these 
islands propelled by oars, some large 
and some small, and many of them 
with eight or ten paddles on a side. 
Not very wide canoes, but cut all of 
one tree trunk, and a boat cannot 
keep up with them by oars for they 
are incredibly fast. The women seem 
to work more than the men. They 
are not monsters, as supposed to be, 
nor are they black saving their hair. 


“I am writing this letter in the 


Caravel, off the Islands, on the 
fifteenth of February, 1493. 


‘CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS” 


ancient Americans, 
builders, sculptors, farmers and artists 
about whom Columbus wrote, are no 
longer living. On his later voyages 
he was to meet richly-dressed mer- 
chants of that new world, buying and 
selling stocks of bright cotton, beauti- 
ful feather embroidery, colored pot- 
tery, and gold and silver images. If 
we travel to Central America today, 
we may see the ruins of one of their 
temples that was built from the same 


set-back plan as are our skyscrapers. 
But all their writings, their languages, 
and their records are gone. 

The daily journal that Columbus 
wrote about these first Americans 
and his first voyage was completely 
lost; no one knows how or where. 
All that we know about that eventful 
year of 1492, in which Christopher 
Columbus’ ships touched our shores, 
is found in this letter to his friend. 
Perhaps you will be able to find it, 
together with the letters he wrote 
to his loved son, Diego, in your public 
library. Discovering those letters and 
reading them would be a good way of 
celebrating Columbus Day. 


In the House of Buffalo Masks 
By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


Box was sound asleep, riding 
along, riding, rolling along in the 
sleeping-car, when Joan climbed up 
from the lower berth she and mother 
had shared. 

‘“‘Wake up, Joe,” she called. ‘The 
Pullman porter just told us that we 
reach the station for Hopi Land in an 
hour. Get right up, Joe, for we 
have to wash and have breakfast.”’ 

Joe rubbed sleepy eyes, slipped on 
his bathrobe, took his toothbrush, 
comb and washcloth out of the odd 
little twine hammock at the side of 
his berth and climbed down. He 
made his way between the rows of 
green curtains that shut in the other 
berths, to the washroom at the end 
of the car. There he found clean 
towels, soap and warm water. He 
washed well, went back and dressed 
in his berth, and found that Joan 
was waiting to pack their pajamas 
and toilet things in the smaller suit- 
case. That was Joan’s work. Then 
the two children went from car to car, 
swaying and rolling along, until they 
found the dining-car where mother 
sat at a small table, set with silver 
and china, for breakfast. She had 
ordered fruit, cereal, milk and toast 
from the little kitchen at the end of 
the dining-car. 

“Good morning, Joe. Good morn- 
ing, Joan,” said the colored man in 
white cap and apron who brought 
their breakfast on a great tray, 
balanced on one hand. He did not 
spill even a drop of the milk as he 
came through the speeding car. 

“Good morning, waiter,’’ the chil- 
dren said. 

As they ate their breakfast, they 
looked out of the window at strange 


and beautiful country. They were 
riding into the desert of Arizona where 
the Hopi people, the Peaceful Indians, 
lived. As far as they could see were 
wind-swept dunes, great bunches of 
sage grass, masses of yellow flowers, 
and clumps of green that their mother 
told them was called rabbit brush. 
A yellow river flowed slowly by. The 
air was so dry and cool that they felt 
very hungry and drank two glasses of 
milk. 

“We reach Hopi Land in fifteen 
minutes,’ the waiter told them, at 
last. Joe and Joan scrambled back 
to the sleeper for their coats and 
berets, and their suitcases. The train 
slowed, then came to a stop. 


A: the same time that Joe and 
Joan were washing and dressing on 
the sleeper, riding through the Arizona 
desert land, two Hopi Indian children, 
Kopeli, a boy of Joe’s age, and his 
younger sister, Saalako, were also 
washing and dressing. They were 
going to drive to the station in their 
father’s Ford car to meet the train. 
It was a holiday in their village, when 
there would surely be visitors. 

Their house clung like a shelf to 
the side of a cliff, one of many other 
cliff houses built of stone and mud, 
two stories high, and having two 
rooms on each floor. It was a white 
house, like all the others of the pueblo 
that stood close together in masses 
that formed streets and a plaza. 
One had to climb dizzying steps 
from the desert up to the pueblo. 
From the flat roofs, the Hopi people 
could see the whole valley, the fields 
of corn, their little white schoolhouse, 
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the railroad station, the well where 
their burros were tied and watered, 
and the train like a long black snake 
winding along from the east. 

Kopeli and Saalako woke up on a 
great white sheep skin in the middle 
of the hard mud floor where they slept. 
In one corner of the room was a large 
bright bowl that their father had 
made of white clay and decorated 
with patterns of red, blue and black 
clay. Above it hung the family 
treasure, a looking glass. In a smaller 
bowl was some ground soap-plant, 
the root of the yucca plant. The 
Hopi people found the yucca bushes 
of the desert very useful; the tough 
leaves made strong waterproof baskets, 
and bunches of Yucca straw were 
used for paint brushes. A handful 
of this soap-plant root in the clay 
bowl, water poured from a clay jar, 
and the Hopi children had fine soap 
suds for washing their hands and 
faces and their long black hair. 

They dressed quickly in white cot- 
ton trousers and skirt, colored velvet 
jackets, scarlet moccasins made of 
deerskin, and strips of red woolen 
cloth tied about their hair, with a 
knot over the ear. Kopeli put on 
silver ear-rings made of round blue 
turquoises strung on bits of string. 
Saalako put on a silver bracelet set 
with turquoises. Silver buttons deco- 
rated their moccasins. These Hopi 
children looked very well when they 
_ were washed and dressed. 


Lice Joe and Joan’s mother, the 
Hopi mother was up before her chil- 
dren. She too had carefully washed 
in soap-plant root and then put on a 
long white cotton robe that she her- 
self had woven and sewed. Saalako 
and Kopeli made their way through 
the bright blankets, lines of harness 
and clothes that hung about the room 
to where three hollowed slabs of 
stone were sunk in the floor. There 
their mother knelt, patiently grinding 
kernels of corn. In the back room, 
sorted by the colors of the ears, red, 
yellow, white, black and mottled, 
was the family’s store of corn, laid 
up against the wall in neat rows. 
Outside the house there was a sunken 
pit in which corn pudding was baked 
and kept. Kopeli and Saalako said 
good-morning to their mother. 

The little Hopi girl went out and 
filled a bowl with corn pudding for 
their breakfast. The boy got some 
dried goat’s meat and bread from the 
fireplace. When Joe and Joan had 
finished their breakfast on the train, 


the two Hopi children had also finished 
breakfast. They ran like two small 
goats down the steep cliffs from the 
pueblo village. Below, in the valley, 
they found their father and the Ford 
car. He had stayed down there all 
night, for it was the time of harvest- 
ing and he owned vast fields of corn, 
a melon patch, an orchard of peach 
trees, and a field of squashes. 


Au. out!’ The great train from 
the east stopped at the edge of the 
desert. Out stepped Joe, Joan and 
mother. They got into the Ford car. 
In a minute the two American children 
from the east and the two American 
children of the west were friends. 
The Hopi father stepped on the gas 
and off they drove to the pueblo for a 
day’s visit. It was a good time for 
visitors because there was to be an 
Indian dance up there on the cliff, 
under the blue sky. 

The Ford car stopped and Joe and 
Joan climbed beside Kopeli and 
Saalako up, up the steep steps to the 
pueblo. It was fortunate that they 
had checked the suit-cases down at 
the railroad station for it was a hard 
climb. The Hopi children in their 
soft moccasins climbed faster. Some- 
times they waited or took Joan’s 
hand. When they reached the top 
and climbed up a ladder to the roof 
of the Hopi house, all the valley lay 
down below them like a picture map. 
Squares of green fields, more white 
cliff pueblos, little brown burros and 
white sheep, moving about like toy 
animals. 

‘That is our school,’’ Saalako said, 
pointing to the government school 
down in the valley. ‘“‘We paint pic- 
tures of the colored desert, and weave 
yucca baskets.’’ Kopeli said, 
are building a little pueblo of clay.” 

‘We do those things too in school,”’ 
Joe said. But we paint pictures of 
our park, make orange-crate villages, 
and weave raffia baskets.” 

The four children climbed down the 
ladder from the roof and looked at 
everything. Joan called out in excite- 
ment, ‘Joe, come and see the Indian 
girl’s doll!’ She held out a truly 
strange doll. It was carved from 
soft cotton wood, with stiff legs and 
arms. Its ears were bits of wood 
painted bright red and pegged into 
the sides of the head. The clothes 
were painted on, red, blue and brown, 
even red moccasins on the flat feet. 
The doll wore a headdress of feathers 
above its blue face and black eyes 
and mouth. Joan wanted to laugh 


at the Hopi doll, that was Saalako’s 
best kaichina, but she did not. The 
little Hopi girl, she could see, loved 
her doll very much. 

But Joe did not hear Joan. He 
had started off alone for a tour of the 
pueblo. He went from one white 
cliff house to another, in and out of 
the narrow streets. Ina few moments 
he was out of sight of the other chil- 
dren, for the streets wound and the 
houses were all alike. At least most 
of them were alike until Joe came to a 
very odd-looking building that had 
no doors or windows. Steep adobe 
stairs led up to the roof, on which 
the end of a ladder could be seen 
coming out of a hole. 


Do: was a boy who liked to 
make discoveries. He climbed cau- 
tiously up the steps to the roof. He 
stepped softly over to the hole from 
which the ladder extended and looked 
down in. Oh, what Joe saw! The 
dark room was lighted by torches. 
Hung on the wall were Indian shields 
painted with colored clay in designs 
of the sun-god’s rays, and bordered 
all around with eagle feathers. Hung 
on the walls also were great clay 
masks in the shape of buffalo heads; 
made with real buffalo hair and horns. 
Gathered about a table were many 
Indian braves, painting their bodies 
and faces with black clay. Others 
were painting themselves with white 
clay and drawing pictures in black 
clay on their bodies. They all wore 
fox skins tied about their ankles. 
These black Hopi braves were putting 
on buffalo masks. The white Hopi 
braves carried the shields of the sun 
god on their arms, and had rattles 
made of painted gourds filled with 
dried corn. 

Joe was. so excited that he did 
not hear Kopeli climbing up to the 
roof. Kopeli put his brown hand 
over Joe’s mouth. He pulled him 
by his shirt away from the hole. 
He dragged him down the steps and 
away. When they were quite a dis- 
tance from the house of the buffalo 
masks, Kopeli spoke to Joe. 

“That was our kiva,”’ he told Joe, 
““where the ceremonial things of our 
dances are made. Oh, if they had 
caught you looking in! Run!” The 
two boys ran fast until they came 
again to Kopeli’s house. 

There they climbed up to the roof 
once more and saw that all the other 
roofs were filling with Indians in 
bright colored scarfs, blankets and 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Worthwhile 


The Changing School Scene 


Children of the New Day. By Katherine 
Glover and Evelyn Dewey. 332 Pages. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York. $2.25. 

New Horizons for the Child. By Stan- 
wood Cobb. 212 Pages. Avalon Press, 
Washington, D.C. $2.00. 


“Qianpaen of the New Day,” 
in which Evelyn Dewey, interpreted 
by Katherine Glover, carries on the 
torch in education lighted by her 
father, is described as ‘‘the first 
manual of child training to take into 
account the revolutionary changes in 
economic and social life with which 
the children of the new day will have 
to contend. It provides a sound basis 
for intelligent guidance.”’ - 


There have been vast and rapid 
changes in the field of child guidance; 
our present social order is a fluid one, 
impossible to measure or check in its 
onward flowing and affecting child- 
hood at every turn. Therefore a sound 
basis for our theories of education was 
never before so important. While no 
book can be defined as complete in its 
relation to today’s social changes, the 
two titles listed here are eminently 
intelligent in their outlook. They 
recognize the problems, experiences, 
and conditions of life for which children 
should be prepared. They speak for a 
new day in home and school. 


Miss Dewey’s book describes the 
background of American child life to- 
day, telling of the changes that have 
led to our break with old conditions, 
the factors of modern life that influence 
the home and the community and so 
fashion the world of childhood, new 
trends in education, and the problems 
of child welfare. If the book gives us 
a vivid picture of the confusion and 
chaos in which the nation finds itself 
at the moment, it does map new 
horizons. It will help parents, edu- 
cators and especially social workers to 
deal effectively with problems of back- 
ground, physical growth, emotional 
patterns, play and play apparatus, 
new community contacts for child- 
hood, and the increasingly vital rela- 
tionship of the changing home and 
parenthood in the child’s life. 


‘“‘New Horizons for the Child,” 
written by Stanwood Cobb, the founder 


Books 


of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion and at present Director of Chevy 
Chase Country School, takes its pre- 
mise also from the problem of giving 
children a free but disciplined per- 
sonality in a changing world. Mr. 
Cobb says that ‘‘the romance of con- 
temporary affairs, acting as a great 
stimulus to youth, is beginning to 
transform curriculums from archaic 
forms of a dead past to vital human 
forms of the living present. Edu- 
cators everywhere see the need and the 
advantage of making educational cap- 
ital out of the potency and thrill of 
this vast current of change and trans- 
formation that is affecting the organ- 
ized life of humanity to its founda- 
tions.”’ 


The new horizons Mr. Cobb paints 
for us throw new light on the educa- 
tional scene. He urges better under- 
standing on our part of the child. Be- 
havior patterns of childhood should 
draw a design of reciprocity, co-opera- 
tion, and consideration, qualities which 
are our goals in all human relation- 
ships. The new school with its op- 
portunities for making decisions, for 
self-restraint, and self-guidance on the 
part of even the youngest pupils is the 
means of character training today. 
Possibly the most illuminating chap- 
ters of Mr. Cobb’s book are those 
dealing with the child as a creative 
being, teaching children to think, and 
his appraisal of the activity project in 
the schools which is receiving so large 
a measure of scrutiny just now. 


For the Story Hour 


In Our Back Yard. By Helen M. Rey- 
nolds. Illustrated. 152 Pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $0.72. 


Jimmy, the Groceryman. By Jane Mil- 
ler. Illustrated. 88 Pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $0.64. 


Wane these two books have 
been prepared for supplementary read- 
ing they offer excellent story-telling and 
read-aloud material. The illustrations 
are exceptionally good and the literary 
quality of the text commends 
them. 


Helen M. Reynolds who wrote ‘In 
Our Back Yard” is well known as 
supervisor of kindergarten and primary 


teaching in the Seattle, Washington, 
public schools. The book could have 
been given a more descriptive title. 
Through true stories of family life two 
generations ago, a picture of Victorian 
childhood in an American town is 
drawn of unusual realism and historic 
value. Home occupations as_ they 
were carried on from one season to 
another, long-ago toys, such festivities 
of the period as a chowder party, a 
Thanksgiving sleigh ride and going 
berrying, community industries, 
characters of our past as the tin ped- 
dler, the doctor who drove about the 
countryside, and the river ferryman 
live in the pages. 


One can hardly praise the illustra- 
tions too highly. The artist, Marjorie 
Hartwell, has caught the spirit of the 
period with real charm. Costumes and 
backgrounds are historically correct, 
and the child figures, the dolls seated 
demurely on an old sofa, the picture of 
sugaring off in a maple grove, together 
with many others, show happy child- 
hood in a simpler day than the 
present. 


“Jimmy, the Groceryman” is the 
first book in a series designed to give 
children in the primary grades informa- 
tion concerning important aspects of 
community life, and suggestions for 
units of activity in each. This book 
has been edited by curriculum spe- 
cialists of the Lincoln School, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and of 
the Los Angeles County Schools. The 
authenticity of the material has been 
verified by authorities in the busi- 
ness field to assure up-to-date and 
accurate social-science content. A 
controlled vocabulary gives the book 
great value for second-grade read- 
ing. 


The story content is made up of the 
experiences of a boy who helps as a 
substitute clerk in his grandfather’s 
grocery store. He meets and learns 
the services of the butter, bread, and 
egg men; how to measure and weigh; 
fill shelves and care for the ice box; 
how to wait on customers; the duties 
of the health and scales inspectors; 
and how to make change and letter 
signs. The end papers of the book give 
a floor plan for a play grocery and the 
colored illustrations are by Berta and 
Elmer Hader. 
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SUBSCRIBE FOR THE INSTRUCTOR BEFORE THE ADVANCE IN PRICE ON NOVEMBER 10TH. 
USE THE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE. PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT. 


For 1934-35 LHE INSTRUCTOR 


More and Better TEACHING HELPS AND MATERIALS 
Than Ever Before Offered in a Teachers’ Magazine! 


Art Subjects in Full Color 


THE INSTRUCTOR cover pictures. will 
again be full-color reproductions of 
paintings chosen for their interest to 
children and their correlation possibili- 
ties. Eugenia Eckford will present a 
story about each picture, a brief life of 
the artist, and questions and activities. 


Helps in Classroom Management 


The best laid plans of many a teacher 
fail of accomplishment because of diffi- 
culties with discipline and kindred class- 
room problems. To help teachers along 
these lines, a page of THE INSTRUCTOR 
each month will be devoted to a practi- 
cal discussion of classroom management. 


Plays and Program Material 


It would be hard to match the quality or 
the quantity of program material in 
THE INSTRUCTOR for many times the 
subscription price. Next year’s issues 
will have plays, recitations, and songs, 
together with drills, exercises, dances, 
and rhythm-band numbers, in quantity 
_ sufficient to supply all your needs. 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


This very popular department in which 
teachers tell of original ideas that they 
have used successfully will be continued 
this year, along with the Club Exchange, 
which gives pupils an opportunity to 
correspond with those in other schools. 
The “Things to Do” and “For Teacher 
and Pupil” pages, with their practical 
ideas, will also appear. 


Stories for All Grades 


Some teachers want stories for pupils to 
read to themselves; some want stories to 
read aloud to pupils; others want both. 
There will be a good assortment for pri- 
mary, middle and upper grades, with 
questions and activities included. 


Units of Work 


Units of work are more and more in de- 
mand each year. During 1933-34, THE 
INSTRUCTOR presented thirty-nine of 
them, and there will be as many, or more, 
this year. For rural schools emphasis 
will be on units of work in which several 
grades can participate. 


Art and Handwork 


Give your pupils a chance to see and make 
many lovely, interesting things. Hand- 
work may correlate with other school 
subjects, with holidays and special occa- 
sions; or it may be just for joy in the do- 
ing. Each month THE INSTRUCTOR illus- 
trates and describes art problems actual- 
ly used in elementary schools. 


More Seatwork and Tests 


“More and better seatwork” has been the 
cry of primary teachers. They find just 
what they want in THE INSTRUCTOR. 
This year the seatwork will be of the 
same general type, but with even more 
material suited to the first grade. 
Objective tests on the school subjects 
articularly geography, language and 
istory, will be presented for;:middle and 
upper grades, with a key for each test. 


For Blackboard and Sand Table 


Primary children are thrilled by a picture 
in colored chalks, and older ones appre- 
ciate a decorative border along the top 
of the blackboard. Mr. Avery will again 
contribute simple seasonal designs for 
decorations of this kind. The series of 
calendars will also be continued. A page 
of sand-table suggestions and outline 
drawings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland will 
appear too. 


The Eight-Page Picture Section 


In the Picture Section this year, there 
will be several colored posters, season- 
able in subject and full-page in size; 
full-page portraits of famous authors; 
and as before, other large-size pictures, 
suitable for the bulletin board. 


Modern Teaching Methods 


The discussions of modern teaching 
methods by W. B. Townsend in THE 
INSTRUCTOR have been deservedly pop- 
ular, and will be continued. The teaching 
of arithmetic in connection with an activ- 
ity curriculum, and various units of work 
in social studies, are among the topics. 


The Teacher’s Own Page 


Most of THE INSTRUCTOR is prepared for 
you as a teacher, but one page each 
month is reserved for you just as a per- 
son. That is the real purpose of “The 
Teacher’s Own Page,” with its discus- 
sions of diet, recreation, developing one’s 
personality, and kindred subjects. 


The 1933-34 INSTRUCTOR Supplied All of These Teaching Helps 


10 Art Subjects in Full Color 


302 Miniature Reproductions of these Art Subjects 
51 Songs (all new) including 4 Rhythm Band Scores 


37 Plays and Complete Programs 
109 Exercises, Drills, Pantomimes, 
tations 


17 Pages of Primary Seatwork and Tests 32 


52 Full-page Art Subjects 
4 Full-page Colored Posters 


18 Stories for Primary Grades 
10 Window Decoration Designs 


39 Units of Work (Social Studies, Health, Birds, etc.) 

31 Tests for the Middle and Upper Grades 

10 Pages of Stories for the Middle and Upper Grades 

24 Pages of Pictures of the United States and Other 
Lands (on cream-colored paper) 


Dances, 


on cream-colored paper 
28 Designs for Blackboard Decorations 


and Reci- 


0 Calendars, listing 146 Important Dates 
179 Photos of Handwork done in Schools throughout the 
United States, with directions 
10 Articles Telling How to Correlate the Cover Picture 
with Regular Classroom Work 
19 Articles on the Newest Teaching Methods 
“Things to Do” articles 
31 “For Teacher and Pupil” articles 
154 “Teacher’s Help-One-Another Club’”’ items 
183 “Club Exchange” notices 


20 Pages of Drawing Lessons 


10 Picture Study Lessons 


In addition there were: The Teacher’s Own Page, Travel 
Department (with $1,000 Prize Contest), United States 
Government Services, New Books, Report of N.E.A. Con- 


vention, Answers to Queries, Ideas for School Parties. 


All These AND MORE in The 1934-35 INSTRUCTOR 


ORDER NOW —PAY LATER IF MORE CONVENIENT — USE ORDER BLANK ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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ave BY SUBSCRIBING NOW fo: 


THe INSTRUCT 


PRICE WILL ADVANCE NOV. IOTH 


The Leading Classroom Magazine 
for GRADE TEACHERS 


The INSTRUCTOR has more subscribers than any other 
classroom magazine. Its great popularity is due to the fact 
that teachers have found it the most helpful magazine of 
its kind. For 1934-35 The INSTRUCTOR will be better and 
more helpful than ever before. New features will be added 
and a greater amount and variety of material will be sup- 
plied. Subscribe NOW for one or two years at present low 
prices. Include the new Instructor Yearbook. Pay later if 
more convenient. Use the order blank below—mail today. 


You will like The INSTRUCTOR because: 


@ IT is delivered early—each issue in your hands by the 
middle of the preceding month. 


leaders in elementary education. 


@ IT has fully 50% more space devoted to teaching 
material than any other teachers’ magazine. Its larger 
pages permit larger designs, music, and illustrations. 


@ IT supplies only material of the most practical, usable 
character—lesson plans, projects, units of work, tests of all 
kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, songs, games, things to 
do and make, and many other teaching helps. 


@ IT provides each month a large amount of art and 
handwork material, including designs for posters, calen- 
dars, blackboard and window decorations, etc., and many 
reproductions of pupils’ work. 


@ IT furnishes ten large FULL-COLOR reproductions of 


famous paintings during the year with complete material 
for class study. 


@ IT has an eight-page Picture Section in each issue, 
beautifully printed on india-tinted paper and presenting 
visual aids in geography, history, art, nature study, etc., 
for all grades. Several Full-Page Posters in Colors are 
included in these sections during the year. 


@ IT has several pages each month of program material, 
consisting of plays, recitations, songs, drills, exercises, 
dances, rhythm band numbers, etc. 


@ IT has helpful, informative departments: The Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with Club Exchange); 
Teacher Aids from the U. S. Government; Teacher’s Own 
Page; Answers to Queries; New Books; Travel (with $1,000 
Prize Contest). 


@ IT is endorsed and recommended by superintendents, 
principals, heads of teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 
teachers of training classes, and educators generally. 


Money-Saving Club Offers 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.00 a year) The INSTRUCTOR —— a year) 

with The Pathfinder ($1.00) ............... $2.75 | with Child Life($3.00)........................ $4.25 
with Nature Magazine ($3.00)............ 4.25 | with American childhood ($2.00)........ 3.70 
with Etude, Music Magazine ($2.00)... 3.50 | with Hygeia, Health Magazine ($2.50) 4,00 
with Reader's Digest ($3.00)............... 4.25 | with Good Housekeeping ($2.50)........ 4.35 
with Junior Home ame ($1.00)... 2.75 | with McCall's Magazine ($1.00)......... 2.70 
with Correct English ($2.50) ............... 3.65 | with Woman's Home Comp. ($1.00) ... 2.85 


NOTE: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for two years, add $1.00 to prices quoted. a 


SAVE BY SUBSCRIBING NOW 
@ IT presents the newest and best teaching helps and 50 cts. on a 1 year Subscription 
materials originated by successful classroom teachers and $1.00 on a 2 year Subscription 


Until Nov. 10: 


$O) FOR ONE 
YEAR 


FOR TWO 
YEARS 


After Nov. 10: 
$2.50 for ONE YEAR 
$4.00 for TV¥O YEARS 


ef The New 1934-35 
INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 


ror || for only additional 


The 1934-1935 Instructor Yearbook (96 pages and cov- 
YEARBOOK er, size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with new, ready-to-use 
classroom material relating to the social studies 
—geography and history. The material is in the 
form of informational stories, tests, lesson plans, 
etc., and is carefully arranged by grades. Seven 
double-page illustrations by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
and Ralph Avery. Durable green bristol board 
covers with design in colors. 


ORDER 
includes The INSTRUCTOR for 


only $5 come, 


Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for 1 year, $2.00; (_) 2 years, $3.00. (, 


Su; 2yrs. $4.00 
a Send me The 1934-35 Instructor Yearbook with the pati 
for 25 cents additional. 


Also send me other magazines beginning with September, as 
I am enclosing $________ herewith. 

I agree to pay $_______. _ not later than November 5, 1934. 


Name____ 
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Then to Now 
Cornfield 


(Continued from page 9) 
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closely wrapped around the ear. The 
ears should be well filled and the kernels 
plump and in straight rows. The roots 
below the ground extend in all direc- 
tions, a few smaller roots above the 
soil act as props for the tall plant. 

We have many varieties of corn but 
we can class them under four types,— 
dent, flint, sweet and pop-corn. The 
sweet corn and the pop-corn are 
cultivated to meet the commercial 
needs of the locality in which it is to be 
grown. Nine-tenths of the corn raised 
in America is the dent type. There are 
several hundred varieties of the dent. 
The dent requires long, warm summers. 
Flint is the second variety in impor- 
tance; it has about a score or more of 
varieties. Flint will mature in a shorter 
season, so it is the favorite in Canada 
and the northern part of the United 
States. 

Corn is now raised in many countries, 
but about three-fourths of the world’s 
supply is raised in the United States, 
and nearly one-half of the world’s 
supply is grown in the seven states 
known as the “‘Corn Belt.”’ 


Beside a good soil in which to grow, 
corn needs hot weather with long days 
of bright sunshine and thirty to forty 
inches of rainfall. Corn is the back- 
bone of all farming in our country. 

The Indians’ methods of raising corn 
were very simple and crude. They had 
their own primitive ways of preparing 
corn for food. They parched, toasted, 
and pounded it into meal. All this 
work was done by hand. Today farm- 
ers use the checkrow planter. This 
machine plants the corn so that it can 
be cultivated both ways and kept free 
from weeds. The development of 
farming implements and machinery 
has played an important part in the 
raising of corn. 


Corn supports a larger number 
of people than any other industry in 
the land. In 1611 there were thirty 
acres of corn growing along the James 
River. Today there are more than 
100,000,000 acres of corn grown in the 
United States. 

Our export trade in corn is small, 
although we do sell large quantities of 
meat that has been fed on the corn. 
In 1929 we exported 406,000,000 
pounds of meat to Europe. Great 


rey MEMO. TO PRIMARY TEACHERS: 


Britain buys cornstarch and corn 
syrup in large amounts each year. 

Many products are made from corn. 
Corn meal and corn flour are made 
from the hulled kernel. Corn oil is 
made from the germ, and the refuse 
from this is sold as gluten flour to feed 
stock. From the corn oil they make 
salad oil, oil for paint, oil for lubricat- 
ing machinery, but the most remark- 
able fact about this oil is that it can be 
made into a good quality of artificial 
rubber. One of the most important 
products of corn is starch. Glucose 
and corn syrup are important, too. 
These are used in canning fruits and in 
making jellies. Fermented corn is 
made into alcohol. Our postage stamps 
are glued to letters with dextrin, 
another product. 

The stalks are fed as ensilage. The 
juice of the green stalk contains sugar. 
The pitch gives us cellulose. A good 
quality of paper is made from the stalks. 
The dried stalks are used as a fuel. 

The husks are used as a substitute 
for straw in filling pillows and mat- 
tresses. The fibers of the husk are spun 
and woven into a-coarse cloth. The 
outer husks are made into paper, and 
the inner husks are used as wrappers 
for cigarettes. 


E in handwriting follows the use of these special pencils 


designed for beginners: 


1 Dixon BEGINNERS’ 308 


2 Dixon LADDIE 304 


3 Dixon SPECIAL BLACK 312 * 


- School Bureau 


This cut shows 
308 diameter 


This cut shows 


304 diameter 


This cut shows 
312 diameter 


All School Supply Houses carry them. 


COMPANY 


JERSEY MEW JESsSey 
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The cobs are used for pipe bowls. 
They are used as fuel, and their ashes 
are rich in potash. When the cobs are 
steeped they produce an excellent 
substitute for maple sugar. 


Activities 

Plant a few grains of corn in a jar of 
earth, cover them with about two 
inches of soil. Wet thoroughly and 
place the jar in a sunny window. After 
the corn leaves are well above the 
ground pull up a stem and notice how 
the roots extend into the soil in all 
directions. Later, notice the tiny roots 
just above the soil. These are the prop 
roots that help the corn stay in an up- 
right position. 

Make a collection of pictures that 
show the by-products of corn. 

Make a list of foods for man made 
from corn. 

Make a list of corn foods for stock. 

Locate on a map of the United 
States the corn belt and learn the 
names of the states. 

Make maps that show the leading 
corn-producing states. 

Find out the number of bushels of 
corn in fields of different sizes, with 
different number of bushels to the acre. 

Read about and dramatize a husking 
bee. 

Draw pictures of the corn, the corn 
plant, and corn in shocks. 

Make a collection of poems about 
corn. 

Make puppets from corn; let the 
girls make corn husk dolls, and the boys 
make Indian figures. 


Suggested Reading 


Parts of ‘“Hiawatha’”’..... Longfellow 
“Huskers” and ‘““The Corn Song”’.... 


“Corn, Yesterday, Today and To- 
morrow’’. .Corn Industries Research 
Foundation 

“Story of a Grain of Corn’”’..... Corn 
Industries Research Foundation 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 

Classroom Teacher, Vol. 12 

“Corn Plants, Their Uses and Ways 

Bulletins on Corn, Nos. 298, 313, 81, 
até, 40m, GIF... United States 
Department of Agriculture 


Project Arithmetic. Small 
Numbers and Combinations 


(Continued from page 16) 


soup, .04; corn chowder, .04; oyster 
stew, .07; pea soup, .05; barley soup, 
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.04; baked beans, .06; scalloped corn, 
.04; baked hash, .07; marcaroni and 
cheese, .07; mashed potato and gravy, 
.04; spinach with egg, .07; peas and 
carrots, .04; sandwiches: ham, egg, 
tongue, sardine, .06; sandwiches: let- 
tuce, peanut butter or jam, .04; 
baked apple, .o4; cup custard, .o5; 
prune or apricot whip, .o5. 


Home-Made Toy Money 


Toy money can be made by 
cutting corners off squares of tin, with 
metal snips or old shears, and stamp- 
ing with a chisel or wide screw driver 
the denominations I, V, X, and XXV. 
Another realistic coin without the 
metallic ring but easier to cut can be 
made of white and colored tinfoil 
stuck to cardboard coated with an 
adhesive wax. ‘This wax is made by 
melting 1 part resin, 1 part beeswax 
and 1/10 part lard. This adhesive 
is so useful for a number of purposes 
that teachers should be acquainted 
with its possibilities. Put an invisible 
dab of it on the woodwork and you 
can attach papers for display and 
detach them at will. 

Money and cards can be kept in 
cigar boxes held in place by means of 
rubber bands made of 1%” slices of 
inner-tube rubber, fastened with a 
2’ x 36” strip of wood tacked to the 
back of the cover. 

The possibilities in this material 
for recognizing small numbers and 
combinations are unlimited. 


Games 


As described in a previous article, 
a large book-shaped cover or folder 
for store and game apparatus can be 
made. Constructing this cover of 
empty mattress boxes or other cellular 
cardboard will be an excellent problem 
for upper-grade children in measuring 
with a steel square. Enclosed in this 
cover much of the material needed 
for projects in arithmetic may be 
stored in a small space, like books in a 
bookcase. 

Some may prefer to make the two 
halves of this cover separately, instead 
of using one large piece as described 
previously. In this case each cover 
has 3” flaps that join at the back over 
the 3” x 36” strip of wood fastened 
with 34” nails and punched bottle 
caps or tin washers to hold the paper 
securely. Before nailing the wood, 
rubber bands are inserted to hold the 
cigar-box containers for quoits, rings, 
bags, pins, balls and disks. 


Accept special trial offer now! 


@ Want to save hours of outside prepa- 
ration? Want to see your pupils go 
ahead faster? 

The Teacher’s Edition of Child Life 
will help you! A gold mine of workable 
new ideas. Each monthly issue contains, 
first, all regular Child Life features and 
stories. Second, special outlines of tested 
projectsand unique lesson plans. Third, 
all materials needed to put these sug- 
gestions into use. 

The cost? Only two dollars for the 
entireschool year TEA 
...withamoney- iCHER's EDITION 
back guarantee 
if not satisfied. 
Subscribe now. 
You'll find this 
help worth 
$100 to you! 


9 Months For $2.00 


Child Life, Dept. TM-15 
5368S. Clark St.,Chicago, II. 
Please enter my subscription for the Teacher's 
Edition of Child Life. My money is to be 
refunded if the first issue fails to satisfy. 


0) I enclose $2 C) Bill me Oct. 15, 1934 


Address... . 


City or Town 


$10 buys this 
— valuable book for 
PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Plan for Teaching Language 
and Literature 


By LOU A. SHEPHERD 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa 


The material in this book will serve as a practical 
guide for the teacher in conducting oral language 
work in the first and second grades. 

It gives a definite chart of objectives, exercises to be 
used in testing achievements, oral and written activi- 
ties for improving language ability, suggestions for 
the daily program, a typical, balanced, three-week 


program, and best of all over fifty er of type lessons 
using plays, pictures, pets, parties, rhymes, games, 
stories, riddles, as motivation material. One of the 
most useful books ever written. 128 pages, 5'4 x 8 
inches, cloth bound. 

Special: This advertisement and $1.00 brings you 
this useful book postpaid. Money back if not satisfied. 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1259 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, III. 
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As each board employs four pupils, 
five boards will accommodate half a 
class. Without undue _ discipline 
pupils can be taught to play quietly, 
without disturbing the recitation sec- 
tion, and these socialized game periods 
form a wholesome relief from paper 
seat-work and continuous recitation. 

Shuffle board can be played with 
checkers, rings of bamboo, wooden 
disks, and flat tin (blacking) boxes 
filled with pebbles. These are slid 
toward a numbered target, with or 
without crutch-shaped ‘‘shovels’’ or 
cues. Two alleys are lined off on 
each cover and a target is painted at 
opposite ends, as follows: 


* 
* 
* 4k 
4k * 
ek 
* *** * 
* * 
4k * 


satiny luster. 


FOR EASEL WORK in kindergarten and primary schools 
they are the perfect medium. They appeal to children be- 
cause the colors are bright, easy to apply and cover large 
They blend perfectly, one color with an- 


areas quickly. 
other, to produce a third color. 


Made in fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yellow, 
Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, Light Blue, 
Red-Violet,Brown,Black and White. Send forcolorcard. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


4A 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


A poster paint in powder form 
for all art projects of perfect tex- 
ture, which dries with a dull, 


ART COLORS ARE ECO- 
NOMICAL, as they mix with 
water and a pint can makes 
from one to two quarts of colors. 


Quoits are played in the classroom 
with rubber horseshoes made of old 
inner-tire rubber. For stakes, the 
valve, with a 5” circle of tube attached, 
or a large nail inserted in the center 
of a rubber disk, will answer. The 
shoe nearest the stake counts 1 for the 
pitcher, or 2 if he has both shoes nearer 
than his opponent. A “‘leaner’’ counts 
3 and a “‘ringer”’ 5. 

Ring-toss calls for similar stakes. 
Rings in various sizes can be made of 
cardboard, linoleum, coiled rags, straw 
or cord, covered with a wrapping of 
cord, rags, raffia or the ravelings of 
vegetable bags. The rings are num- 
bered according to the difficulty of 
making a “‘ringer.”’ 

Bags for bag-toss can be made by 
pupils from burlap, cloth or rubber 
and stuffed with pebbles, seeds or 
chips. They can be tossed into cigar 
boxes nailed to the covers, using tin 
washers or punched bottle caps to 
prevent tearing. 

Ten-pins can be made of 14” wood 
dowel, old chair rounds, or other 
sticks, or a good-looking serviceable 
set of small pins can be molded of 
papier-mache, made by stirring torn- 
up newspaper in water till it turns to 
pulp, molding it in the hands, and 
then drying it for a day or two on a 


cutting scissor. 


stove or heater. Marbles can be 
used for balls, but sliding disks cause 
less annoyance by rolling about. 


School-Made Sign Marker 


Tix making of signs and price- 
marks furnishes an ideal printing 
project for number recognition. 
Printing outfits can be bought very 
cheaply, or what is more educational, 
can be made by the pupils themselves 
from old inner tubes, wood blocks and 
either rubber cement or the adhesive 
mentioned previously. Cut the rub- 
ber into three-quarter inch squares; 
fold and cut out or remove with a 
ticket punch two small pieces so as to 
leave the remainder shaped like a 
buckle. By notching and snipping 
away partitions and corners, it is 
easy to make all the letters and figures 
except N, V, Z, 7 and 4, which can be 
made better from a solid square. 
Upper-grade pupils can saw and plane 
sticks of convenient length 34” square, 
which can be cut into cubes by the 
smaller pupils, using hack-saw blades 
with tube rubber handles and a cigar 
box with one end removed for a miter 
box. 

The types can be cemented to one 
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HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 
’ ing, grinding, and heat treating to 
insure a high-grade pair of scissors 
that will hold a lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 


A delightfully smooth and easy- 


Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCB 
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Blunt End Scissors 
— 


An Important Message to 
Ameriean Childhood Subscribers 


Owing to the drastic advance in cost of labor and materials, it is 
imperative that the subscription price of this magazine 
be increased. Therefore 


BEGINNING NOV. 10, 1934 


The price of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will be advanced to 


To give our present subscribers an opportunity 
to continue to receive AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
for the present price of $2.00 a year or $3.50 for two 
years, we will accept renewal orders until Nov. 10th 
at the present price, the renewal to take effect 
upon expiration of your present subscription. This 
means that even though your present subscription 
does not expire until March, 1935, or after, you 
may renew it NOW —before Nov. 10th—to be con- 
tinued from its expiration. 


$2.50 A YEAR 


Take advantage of this offer, and continue to 
receive AMERICAN CHILDHOOD at the present 
low rate of $2.00 a year. Remember, after Nov. 
10th the subscription price will positively be $2.50 
a year, $4.50 for two years. By renewing now you 
save 50 cents on a one-year subscription, $1.50 on 
a two-year subscription. 


BE SURE TO RENEW 
BEFORE NOV. 10th 


E HAVE represented the MILTON 
BraDLeEy ComPany in above terri- 
tory for over a quarter of a century. 


We will mail our catalog ‘‘A,”’ listing 
the complete line of Bradley Kinder- 
garten Equipment and Primary Sup- 
plies, any place in this territory, upon 
request. 


Send orders for Bradley Quality 
Books and subscriptions for AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, for this territory, to ad- 
dress below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


a 1934-35 Edition Now Ready 
40 pages of School Magazine 
Bargains. Special Subscrip- 
ort-time offers 

Mailed free 


Agents wanted overs 


for information. Dept. AC. 


«ire SUB. pam 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a Somneue supply of correct kindergarten material for one or two children at 
an exceptionally low price 
Chain Making and Bead Stringing, $0.70. 
Card Sewing, $0.70. 


Crayon Work and Painting, $0.70. 
Mat Weaving, $0.25. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


49 Murray St. NEW YORK 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and Primary 


Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


TEACHERS, We Place You — Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


ROCKY MT, TEACHERS AGENCY) 


Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. Established 1906. 
Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, ‘How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., ete.,” free to members. 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 
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end of the cube. A few folds of crepe 
paper in a flat tin box moistened with 
a little hot water make a convenient 
stamping pad. 


School-Made Arithmetic Book 


Oru: of the best and jolliest of all 
projects from the first grade up is the 
construction of a home-made arith- 
metic. It reviews and records what- 
ever has been learned through the 
activities in number recognition. It 
can include drawings of the number 
groups, an abacus with colored beads 
mounted on it, samples of the goods 
in the toy store and cafeteria with the 
names and prices, samples of coins 
and records of scores in the games 
and transactions in the store. The 
pupils are encouraged to take these 
books home, and add to their class- 
room records whatever number com- 
binations they have learned in their 
out-of-school time. When they are 
ready for their beginning texts in 
arithmetic, they will enjoy them, 
bringing to the printed pages an intelli- 
gent interest aroused from their school- 
made ones. 


The Kindergarten Discus- 
sion Period 


(Continued from page 15) 


Results of the Kindergarten 
Conference 


Helps to overcome timidity by 
placing the child in the midst of a 
friendly group where he feels that 
he has something of interest to give. 

Strengthens memory and the ability 
to recall experiences in an orderly 
fashion. 


Establishes correct habits of English: 


1. Clear enunciation. 
2. Correct pronunciation and usage. 
3. Enlarged vocabulary. 


Learning that one should be an 
active contributor to the pleasure of 
group. 

Learning to discriminate between 
really interesting facts and trivialities. 

Approach towards the _ establish- 
ment of standards of correct behavior 
or procedure during this type of life 
experience. 

Increased fund of information. 


Your Most Interesting Creative Art 
Project Is a Marionette Show— 


Any teacher can now carry out this 
project effectively with simple, defi- 
nite instructions for every detail of 
puppets, mechanism and stage, follow- 
ing the patterns in this portfolio— 


MARIONETTES 


MARGARET MILLEY 


IN SCHOOL 


Broadens experiences. 

Clarifies facts by recalling actual 
experiences. 

Clarifies ideas. 

Helps child choose a part best 
suited to himself. 

Helps child plan suitable settings. 

Stimulates his imagination. 

Enlarges child’s ability to see the 
activity as a whole. 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the months, one on a card, and on 
the other are the numbers from one to 
thirty-one, one ona card. At the right 
side of a short, wide piece of oak-tag 
paper is printed 1934. On a line with 
this at the left are four slits in the oak- 
tag far enough apart to insert the cards. 
So when the cards are in place they 
give the full date such as October 9, 
1934. 

The children in turn are given the 
responsibility of changing the cards 
every day, and this is considered by 
them quite an honor. I find it helps 
them read numbers as well as the 


By MARGARET L. MILLEY 


Seventeen plates of designs—so simple, so comprehensive that 
any teacher, with no previous knowledge of the subject, can readily 
instruct her class how to successfully construct artistic workable 
Marionettes—how to build the stage, and how to operate the pup- 
pets for the performance of any desired action. 

The value of the Marionette show is obvious. It isa group project in 
which every pupil does some part of the work, and in which every pupil 
is enthusiastically interested. In attractive portfolio. Price, $0.60 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Here’s YOUR 


To supply a class of 48 pupils with individual poster proj- 
ects for only $1.10 — not ‘‘miniatures,’’ but real post- 
ers, 12 x 18 inches—easy to make, beautiful in result— 


EVERY DAY POSTERS 


By LOUISE D. TESSIN 


Presents an amazing value, in keeping with today’s 
“spirit of economy.’’ It provides twelve handsome, 
artistic outline posters, educational in theme. Printed 
on each poster are complete instructions for coloring 
effectively with paint or crayon. The finished posters 
may be used as border friezes or mounted singly for 
wall decorations. They are designed to correlate your 
art projects to other subjects including nature study, 
geography, history, story-telling and holiday programs. 

EVERY DAY POSTERS is a big, economy package 
furnishing helpful and really artistic projects for an en- 
tire classroom at small cost. 


No. 8497 Single portfolio, 12 posters, $0.35 postpaid 
Four portfolios, 48 posters, 1.10 postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 No. Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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names of the months. They also get 
the order of the months and the idea of 
the length of each. 

—GRACE ANTHONY, Edgewood, R. I. 


For the Children’s Hour 
(Continued from page 38) 


head-clothes. Boom, boom, boom, 
came the thumping of Indian drums 
Out of all the pueblo streets came the 
buffalo dancers and the dancers with 
shields. In the plaza of the pueblo, 
they took sides and danced to see if 
those with shields bearing the image of 
the sun-god’s rays could out-dance 
and capture those who wore buffalo 
masks. Joe and Joan had never 
seen so beautiful and exciting a dance. 
The drums boomed, the gourds of 
corn rattled. It was like a rainbow 
dancing. 

Before they realized it, the day 
with Kopeli and Saalako in the pueblo 
was over, and the Ford car with the 
Hopi father at the wheel was down in 
the valley, waiting to take them to a 
hotel for the night. Their arms were 
full. They carried corn roasted in 


green husks, and still warm. Joan 
had a Hopi doll. Mother had a silver 
belt, each piece of which had a blue 
turquoise set in it like a bit of the sky. 
Joe had a blanket with a pattern of 
thunder birds that the Hopi mother 
had woven on the loom outside of her 
house. 

“Well, we saw America first,’’ Joe 
said, as they watched the pueblo fade 
into the desert whiteness. ‘“‘I wonder 
what better we shall find anywhere!” 


Indian Life in the 
Second Grade 


(Continued from page 11) 


Making totem poles, spears and bows. 

Stick-printing. 

Stringing beads, shells, seed-pods, 
macaroni, grains, grasses, acorns. 

Large hangings of paper and muslin 
with Indian decorations. 

Writing sign-language stories. 

Making designs on wigwams and cos- 
tumes. 

Pottery making, using clay and paper- 
maché. 

Making Indian pueblo. 


Puppet show. 
Arranging a pageant. 


The Special Class and 
Amerigo 


(Continued from page 7) 


tunity to add to the pupils’ academic 
knowledge. 

In addition to an activity curricu- 
lum suitable for children of junior and 
senior high school age and _ grade, 
there will need to be special academic 
teaching, in order that pupils of low 
academic ability may be able to make 
all the progress along academic lines 
of which they are capable. 

When we realize these objectives, 
the special class and the reorganized 
higher school curriculum, the whole 
school system will provide education 
for children of all degrees of ability. 
This education will truly make use of 
any inherent power and compensate 
for any lack a child may have. We 
shall discover the child who can suc- 
cessfully carry on the necessary routine 
work of the world; and also the child 
who was born to lead. 


Opinion is divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step in writ- 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with its 
extra large diameter of wood and its 
large, soft lead. 


ERGEE PENCIL 
NEW YORK.USA 


Other authorities prefer the Eagle 
PRACTICE pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter of wood and _ slightly 
harder lead as being nearer in size to 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


= EAGLE ALPHA 


245 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 


for the first step in writing, followed 


by PRACTICE as a_ step-down to 


the regular size pencil. 


NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACT 
DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for a free sample of both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Art in Childhood 
(Continued from page 22) 


Plate VI, typify a variety of emotions. 

Encourage your pupils to draw faces 
expressing happiness, sorrow, surprise, 
pain, sourness, sweetness. Lead them 
to study faces to learn what happens 
to the eyes, mouth and eyebrows when 
a decided feeling is expressed. At 
another time and as seat work, children 
may fold a sheet of drawing paper in 
an even number of rectangles. In each 
space they may draw a false face to 
express an emotion. 

The approach of Hallowe’en offers 


an excellent opportunity to create 
original masks such as those shown at 
E, F, G, Plate VI. After designing the 
false face on drawing paper, procure 
paper bags for the final masks. The 
square-bottom bags similar to D are 
good if large enough to cover the 
child’s head and rest on his shoulders. 
Draw the features on the flattened bag. 
A piece of cardboard slipped inside the 
bag helps to make a flat working sur- 
face. Color the various parts in as 
vivid a scheme as the imagination may 
dictate and accent with heavy black 
lines. The dark parts for eyes and 
mouth should be cut away so the 


A RELIABLE LIST OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES AND 
TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL 


48th Year 


F 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Formerly National Kindergarten and Elementary College 
Young women while training professionally as teachers in nursery school, kindergarten and 


elementary grades, also learn child psy 
cultural influences. B.E. degree conferr 
Observation and Demonstration. 


Edna Dean Baker, President 


ept. 12- 


chology and home management among Christian- 
(4 yrs.), also 3-year Diploma and 2-year certificate. 
Socialized activities. 
Athletics. Graduates assisted in securing ene. 


Nation-wide reputation for scholarship. 
For complete information write 


Evanston, Illinois 


Kindergarten, Frimary, Nursery Schools. 
ormitory facilities. 39th year. 


ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


p Kindergarten= 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Accredited two, three and four year degree courses. 
Fine equipment. 
Fall Term Now Starting. 


Send for catalog. 


Box 50, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


PERRY Kinder rgarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 


ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to become nursery school, kindergar- 
ten, primary and playground teachers. Limited enrollment insures attention. 
Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, “Training Children.” 


HARRIOT HAMBLEN JONES, Principal, 25 Huntington Avenue, Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten, and Nursery Schools 
Cultural Courses. University Credits 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, 


MASS. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten and Nursery 


Training School 


11 North Marshall Street, Hartford, Conn. 
TWENTIETH YEAR—1934-1935. Catalogue on application 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE INDUSTRIAL WORK DORMITORY 
Address Secretary, 29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 


of the KATE BALDWIN FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
For information, address HORTENSE M.ORCUTT, Princi 
SAVANNAH, 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 
ee and Primary Training School 


A Two or a Three Years’ Course 


70 CENTRAL PARK » Corner 67th Street, NEW YORK 


ipal o, ad te the asinine School and Supervisor of Kindergartens 


wearer may readily see and breathe. 
A variety of suggestions for eyes and 
mouths are sketched at B and C. 

The suggestions offered here are too 
numerous for any one class to attempt. 
Choose those most appropriate for 
study by your group of children, and 
endeavor to improve their use and en- 
joyment of art’s principles in each 
project through better drawing, more 
orderly design, and richer color. 


Living Picture Study 
(Continued from page 19) 


dignity and nobility which charac- 
terizes ‘‘Fiesta Day.” 

Victor Higgins was born in Shelby- 
ville, Indiana, in 1884. He studied at 
the Art Institute of Chicago and the 
Academy of Fine Arts in Chicago; he 
also studied in Paris and in Munich. 
He is a member of the outstanding 
art organizations in the United States 
and has received many notable awards 
for the excellency of his work. His 
paintings hang in the Art Institute of 
Chicago, the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts, and the Corcoran Gallery 
in Washington. 

— Mary TAYLor. 


Trees in Autumn 
(Continued from page 18) 


(All the trees bow their heads and the 
snow falls silently as the curtain goes 
The snow is made out of white 
paper cut into very small pieces and 
should be shaken down from above. 
The Chorus dressed now in white 
enters and dances in the snow.) 

(During last scene, unseen voices 


sing softly to the tune of ‘‘Susa, little 
Susa.”’*) 


down. 


Softly, ever softly the snowflakes are 
falling, 

Softly, ever softly the snowflakes 
come down. 

The bright leaves have faded, the 
nuts are all planted. 

A white mantle covers the sleeping 
earth brown. 

The forest is now resting, the birds 
have all flown, 

Tattered and scattered is Maple’s red 
gown; 

Softly, ever softly the snowflakes are 
falling, 

Softly, ever softly the 
come down. 


snowflakes 


CuRTAIN 


*German folk song, “First Book of Oxford 
Piano Course,’’ Carl Fischer. 
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